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Editorial 


Peace News 


The politics of 


selfishness 


If ever a party political broadcast got a 
bad press it was that of the Tories last 
week. And if ever a party political 
broadcast deserved it, it was that one. 
In a television equivalent of all the old 
Tory slogans from “Never had it so 
good” to “ Don’t let Labour ruin it,” we 
were shown a housewife (Mrs 1964) 
among her consumer goods - her stove 
and vacuum cleaner and _ washing 
machine and motor car, looking back 
on the bad old Labour days many years 
ago, the austere years of rationing and 
shortages. 


The main objections to this and other 
such pieces of Tory propaganda are 
that they are immoral and that they 
are a pack of lies. 


First, it is (to put it politely) extremely 
misleading to associate the Labour Party 
with austerity and drabness and the 
Conservative Party with affluence. 
Whichever party had been in power tn 
the years immediately after the war, it 
would have had to carry through a pro- 
gramme of austerity, just as we would 


probably have shared the economic 
boom of the other European countries 
whichever party had been in power over 
the past ten years. The only real ques- 
tion is whether our standard of living 
would not have been much higher with- 
out the Tories. 


The other and perhaps more serious lie 
is to try to sell the Tories to the elec- 
torate on the strength of economic well- 
being and high standard of living at 
the very time when it is becoming 
apparent that we are almost certainly 
in for an economic crisis. The crystal 
ball and the sheep’s entrails tell us that 
with exports down and imports up we 
are going to be in for a lean time. The 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research is convinced that we 
are building up a deficit of no less than 
£500m this year and another £350m de- 
ficit next year. It has predicted that: 


“Towards the end of the year it looks 
very much as if the Government will 
be faced with the old dilemma. It 
must either take measures which deal 


directly with the balance of pay- 
ments: or it must deflate, and face 
the prospect of another period of 
stagnation.” 


So that whichever party is elected in 
October, Mrs 1965 is going to have to 
tighten her apron-strings. The new 
government will have to_ introduce 
austerity measures probably import 
controls, possibly devaluation of the 
pound. There must, indeed, be many 
Tories who hope that Labour will win 
the election, and, in clearing up the 
Tories’ mess, make themselves. un- 
popular enough to get the Tories re 
elected for another thirteen years. 


The absurdity and dishonesty of asso- 
ciating socialist planning with a lower 
standard of living is abundantly clear if 
one looks at the planning and extremely 
high living standards of the socialist 
Scandinavian countries. And it is such 
planning, and the sort of cooperation 
between labour, management and capital 
that has existed in Sweden since before 
the war, that is needed in this country, 
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at least as a first step. What is 
certainly not needed is the sort of baby 
talk that the Conservatives treat us to 
about how the economy is like a motor 
car and sometimes we go whizzing down 
the hills, and sometimes we have to put 
our footies on the brakey. 


It is the same with the Tory broadcast 
last week. We have to be over 21 to 
vote, so we might be paid the compli- 
ment of being addressed as adult human 
beings. (One can imagine the Tories, 
if they ever decide to tell us the econo- 
mic facts of life, doing so in a pro 
gramme in which Douglas-Home looks 
over his half-moon glasses, gets all em- 
barrassed, and starts talking about 
“economic birds and bees.’’) 


Apart from selling political issues as 
though they were margarine, the Tory 
broadcast is immoral in its total appeal 
to self-interest. It is obviously a good 
thing that people have television sets 
and washing machines and vacuum 
ao but there is more to life than 
that. 


There are, for example, other people. 
To us now it seems extraordinary that 
decent middle-class people of the nine- 
teenth century could have been blind 
to the poverty and squalor in which 
people worked in the industrial north. 
To our grandchildren our blindness may 
seem as extraordinary - our blindness 
to the poverty of old age pensioners, 
our blindness to the wastefulness and 
immorality of war preparations, our 
blindness to the poverty and hunger of 
most of the world, our blindness to... 
the list could be extended indefinitely. 
When there are problems like these to 
deal with, when there are schools, hos- 
pitals, houses and roads that desper- 
ately need to be built or replanned, for 
the Government to pat itself on the 
back with talk of vacuum cleaners and 
stoves with lots of switches on, has an 
element of the obscene in it 

“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” It is not just an economic 
crisis that we are faced with. We have 
to decide what direction we want our 
civilisation to go in. One does not have 
to be wildly enthusiastic about the 
Labour Party to see that the Conser- 
vatives are going in the wrong direction. 


The missing element in the politics 
of selfishness: voluntary service to 
the community. An 80-year-old 
man, who cannot shave himself 
because he is almost completely 
blind, is given his weekly shave by 
a voluntary visitor. (Photo by 
Prunella Conway.) 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 64, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12a 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
a AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Biock letters, please 


Address 


PACIFISTS PROTEST 


Freedom for the “Alexander Eleven”, 
new victims of South African tyranny. 
Meeting: CAXTON HALL, FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 7.30 p.m. 

Speakers include B. Desai, Chairman, 
South African Coloured People’s Con- 
gress; Franz Lee, Secretary, German 
Alexander Defence Committee; Chris 
Arthur, Chairman, NALSO. 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Terms: 
series. 


Coming events 


FELIX GREENE, famous for his TV series on 
China and his best seller, ‘‘ The Wall Has Two 
Sides,’ will talk on various aspects of 
China’s policy, including international matters, 
Questions and discussion. Sponsors: Prof Cyril 
Offord, Dr Victor Purcell, Mrs. Joan Robinson, 
Prof George Thomson, Dr A. Tudor Hart, Mr 
Derek Bryan. Arranged by the Friends of 
China (St Pancras). Holborn Central Library, 
Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Friday 11 September. 


Personal 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


FAMILY PLANNING. 
nental methods. 
Brighton. 


_ American and Conti- 
Premier, 50 Black Lion Street 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 


special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers ‘agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 


sultants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Tel Southend 41101. Branch 
offices Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies, corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages 
S.a.e. for details. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free 
Please write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road. London N,1 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 


Publications 
BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) can 


supply any book in print. Mail order service 
to all parts of the world. Book tokens issued 
and exchanged. See our large stock of books, 
Paperbacks, peace literature, stationery, greet- 
ings cards etc. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Socialist 
Leader.’’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


DISCUSS ‘Alternatives to War and Violence’’ 
this winter. 24 eminent contributors. 8s 3d 
post free from Leonard Caton, ‘‘ Newlands,” 
Long Rd, Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


News during their polidays. Pre-packing 

Christmas cards, ‘‘spring’’ cleaning, despatch 
FACTORY FARMING. Help needed Saturday and general help. Fares and lunches paid) ACCOmmodation vacant 
ES ones paneeee poet ans ne Mone ae, a one yee ane Pm.). Write, WANTED. Two girls for two single rooms in 
areas. nima achines Action Group, ak- one or call, aledonian Road, Kings C r 
ley St, S.W.3. FLA 3285. -1. TER 4473. ee £10 a monthecaehe Eee ae Lan a 
D 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under ORPI 
select from notices sent in. To make the service Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News eiodp mcchiiee: Fe a ree  o 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: sales. YCND. for Civil Liberties. 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than first ;rickSTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinem 

: .m. a, 
post Monday (Friday preferred). Place. Peace News selling. Contact By 5 September, Saturday 


. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street) 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (an 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies ef Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


28 August, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Protest meeting about Stuart 
Christie. ‘‘ Save Stuart Christie '’ Cttee. 


book a classified or 


233 Bristol Road 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. 
. Working Group 


(corner Priory Road), Flat 11. 
W. Midlands Cttee of 100. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


29 August, Saturday 


BILSTON, Staffs. 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Pub- 
lic meeting, speaker Douglas Kepper (Cttee of 
100). ILP. 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 


DOUBLE V 


ISION 


The southern province of Tanganyika is a vast area of real need. To 
help to get a living from the soil, thanks to Bishop Trevor Huddleston 
and you, 80 bright lads are being trained at a new residential agricul- 


tural college. 
under the heading of “ One Man’s 
reality. 


The college cost £50,000. This appeal was published 


Vision.” That vision has become 


Bishop Huddleston now seeks to give the girls a chance of a better 


life. He has appealed to War on 


Want to raise money for a girls’ 


school, where training can be given in hygiene, mothercraft, sewing 


and cooking, etc. 


Our only question is whether this double vision 


can also become reality. The cost of the school is to be £35,000. 


Mahatma Gandhi said - “If you want to see God, see Him in the faces 
of the poor. If you want to serve God, serve the poor.” Now is your 
chance to do both and also help a dedicated man to bring his dream 


to fact. 


Please help these girls to break the circle of ignorance and poverty. 


Building should begin soon. 
with gratitude. 


Gifts, 


Cheques, etc, should be marked: “ BISHOP HUDDLESTON APPEAL,” 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


and sent to: 


small and large, will be received 


Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.8. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 
House, Trafalgar Square. 
of 100. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
News selling. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


30 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3.30 p.m. Speakers Corner. 
Save Stuart Christie meeting and march. 
‘‘ Save Stuart Christie ’’ cttee. 


SOUTHPORT. 3.30 and 5.30 p.m. Open air 
meetings. ‘‘ The General Election,’’ supported 
by ‘‘ On the Beach.’’ CND, YCND 


31 August, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


3-7 p.m. Outside South Africa 
Poster vigil. Cttee 


Carfax. Peace 


2 September, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16._ Friends Mtg House, Yoakley 
hee Frank Beswick: ‘‘ Report on Cuba.” 


LONDON W.1. 
Nem Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. 
Cttee of 100. 


5.30 to 7 p.m. Outside American 
London 


3 September, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Donald Ford: ‘‘ Problems of the 
young in an affluent society.'’ PPU. 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. 43 Parkhill Road. 
Hampstead CND monthly discussion meeting. 


4 September, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Shi 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall. Meet- 
ing: ‘‘ Freedom for the ‘Alexander Eleven,’ 
new victims of South African 
Speakers incl B. Desai, Franz 
Arthur Alexander Defence Cttee. 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Place. Mass for world peace, followed 
by refreshments and talk. by Anthony Wallich 
Clifford on ‘The Simon Community,” in 
adjacent Charles Peguy centre. PAX. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


Tyranny.” 
Lee, Chris 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Mar- 
ket Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON &8.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. Ali-day leafleting, literature sel- 


ling, Canvassing. 
Party 8. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 


LONDON W,C,3. 3-7 P.m. Outside South Africa 


Hause, Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. Cttee of 
MANCHESTER: 11 a.m. to 220 nm, North 
est Youth Campaign annual meeting. Rosa- 


lind Delmar, Mike Johnson. Dave Ss 

A ‘ waffer, Alan 
Rooney, Dick Nettleton. Adult supporters wel- 
comed to afternoon session. YCND. 


OXFORD 10 am. t 
News selling. fe ne 


Bae oo Bo Kings Head, Twicken- 
— -alr mtg. : 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4see oes pee: 


5-6 September, Sat-Sun 


GODSTONE, Surrey. Youth For 

i um: 
Hon in a peaceful society.’ Food an com 
provided. 35s (students £1), Write tc ae Fale 


eperroed, Road, Addington, Croydon. CATerham 


6 September, Sunday 


ee 4d tropa g Demonstration on eve of 
ps oan ynn Sq to meeting on 


7 September, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 om a rs 
London Cttee of 100 working mee ae z, 


8-13 Sept, Tues-Sun 


LONDON 8.8.3. Ever r 
141 Woolacombe Road. Kidbreoke Leaflet dis- 


tribution and canvassin 
LEE Green 6249. Fellowship Pango — 


9 Sept, Wednesday 


LONDON W.1. 5.30 to 7 P.m. Outside American 


Einbae Copsvegar Sq. Poster picket. London 


10 September, Thursday 


Carfax. Peace 


“* Educa- 


to 8 p.m 


LONDON Ell. 8 p.m Friends : 
Bush Road. Walter Nall Kpeaking plage Re 
worth hearing PPU BR 


21-24 Sept, Mon-Thur 


OXFORD. Wadham College. 
conference. Contact Patrick oan ae ose 
274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 7 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 
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Chicago’s neo- ghetto: 
the Robert Taylor Housing Project 


(photo courtesy of ‘Renewal’ 


Theodore Roszak: impressions 


of Chicago 


he apathetic 


shetto 


There is a rumour which refuses to die 
that only wholesale election fraud per- 
petrated in the inner-city wards of 
Chicago succeeded in capturing the state 
of Illinois in 1960 for the Democratic 
Party, and, with Illinois, the bare hand- 
ful of electoral votes John Kennedy 
needed to win the presidency. Nobody 
who knows anything about Chicago 
politics will ever completely disbelieve 
the story. The Chicago Democratic 
Party is surely one of the _best- 
oiled, most dependably self-perpetuating 
political instruments in the world. And 
friends of mine who have monitored the 
polis for independent candidates assure 
me that the shamelessness and aggres- 
siveness with which fraud is practised 
by the machine during strongly-contested 
elections staggers the imagination. It 1s 
the machine’s incomparable efficiency in 
pressuring or bribing compliance with 
the desires of City Hall that has made 
of Chicago’s mayor, Richard Daley, one 
of the great powers in the Democratic 
Party, the man who delivers Illinois 
despite the sturdy Republicanism of the 
down-state farm vote. 


The tight political organisation of 
Chicago has everything to do with the 
character of the civil rights movement 
in the city. Like that of other large 
Northern cities, Chicago’s Negro popula- 
tion has grown tremendously in the 
years since the Second World War, in- 
creasing, mainly due to large migrations 
from the South, by more than 150% 
since 1940. Today, Chicago’s nearly one 
million Negroes make up just under 
25% of the city’s total population. As 
with the European immigrants of the 
turn of the century, Negroes are quickly 
ghettoised in the run-down areas of the 
city - only with far less prospect than 
the Poles and Irish of an earlier day 
that they will ever escape the slum. 
And again, as with the immigrants of 


the past, the newly-arrived Negroes 
are rapidly swallowed up by the 
machine. 


By and large, the Negroes who have 
come to the city have brought little 
wealth, skill, education or political 
sophistication with them. Consequently 
they are easy prey to the watchful pre- 
cinct captains who can command their 
loyalty for small favours: bailing a rela- 
tive out of jail, fixing a traffic citation, 
arranging for a civil service appoint- 
ment, etc. And concomitant with small 
favours are small intimidations. Those 
who cause the machine displeasure may 
find their rent raised or their garbage 
no longer collected . . . or such things 
threatened, which may be sufficient in 
dealing with a timid, insecure popula- 
tion. 


The loyalty of the Negro ghetto is im- 
portant to the machine. In 1962 Mayor 
Daley’s electoral plurality of 139,000 
included 118,000 Negro votes. Conse- 
quently the ghetto is closely watched 
for its inevitable signs of discontent. Not 
that the machine will deal constructively 
with the misery it finds. But unrest 
breeds independent leadership, hence 
competition for power. The machine’s 
strategy, therefore, is to appease dis- 
content with small sops of patronage 
and to syphon off whatever leadership 


may arise to organise the restive. 


What the machine requires is safe, Cco- 
operative Negro leaders. To this end, 
it has, by all reports, absorbed the local 
NAACP (National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People) whose 
activities in Chicago remain “responsi- 
ble” and “respectable” under the guid- 
ance of the city’s well-to-do Negroes. 
And while Negro politicians have 
been elected to office by the ghetto 
vote, they have proved far from 
troublesome to the machine. Chicago’s 
Negro aldermen are known as _ the 
“silent six.” And for years Repre- 
sentative Bill Dawson, one of America’s 
shrewdest political bosses, has faithfully 
delivered the Chicago Negro vote to the 
Democratic Party. 


In return for their loyalty or submis- 
siveness, Chicago’s Negroes have gained 
from the machine few of the things they 
most need. Within the year, the city’s 
beaches have been successfully desegre- 
gated by a series of “wade-ins.” (A sign 
of the times. Fifty years ago, in 1913, 
the appearance of a Negro boy in the 
white swimming area of Lake Michigan 
touched off one of the longest and 
bloodiest race riots in American history.) 
And there is markedly less discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations each year. 
But as in all Northern cities, so in 
Chicago; where segregation exists, it is 
de facto. Which means segregation 
“just happens” .. . and happens ex- 
actly where it matters most, namely in 
those areas that cheat the Negro of his 
social mobility: employment, education, 
housing. 


Well-educated, well-monied Negro busi- 
nessmen or professionals can find their 
way up and out of the ghetto. But such 
upper-middle-class, token integration 
means nothing to the black masses of 
the city. Among Chicago’s Negroes the 
unemployment rate is 17%, as compared 
with white unemployment of 54%; and 
one out of every four of Chicago Negroes 
is receiving some form of public assist- 
ance to keep him going. Discrimination 
in hiring is widespread, often as much 
due to the policies of unions (many of 
which have no Negroes on their execu- 
tive staffs) as to the practices of em- 
ployers. This is especially true in the 
building trades and railroad brother- 
hoods, where the discriminatory policies 
of the unions have only lately been 
challenged by the Negro-American 
Labour Council, a body brought into 
existence by A. Philip Randolph in 1960 
to remedy the failure of the AFL-CIO 
in the field of racial justice. 


The educational opportunities which 
might qualify more Negroes for better 
jobs are lacking, for the city’s pre- 
dominantly Negro schools are badly over- 
crowded, while many schools in pre- 
dominantly white neighbourhoods have 
empty desks and classrooms. As late 
as 1962 Negroes accounted for 96% of 
all children who were in “second-shift” 
elementary schools, there receiving only 
four hours of education daily, one hour 
pee than the normal five-hour school 
ay. 


In October 1963 and again this year in 
February several local civil rights groups 


collaborated in staging massive school 
boycotts. The target of the boycotts was 
the “mobile classrooms” system, which 


ended overcrowding but maintained 
segregation by diverting children from 
congested schools (mainly Negro) into 
prefabricated units rather than into 
nearby schools in white neighbourhoods. 
The second of these boycotts kept more 
than 500,000 children out of school and 
forced School Superintendent Benjamin 
Willis, the special object of the protest, 
to resign. 


Superintendent Willis’s intention to keep 
Chicago’s schools segregated seems be- 
yond dispute. One of the most highly 
salaried public officials in America, 
Willis is the agent of all those interests 
- especially the downtown retailers - who 
want to keep the lower-income Negro 
community ghettoised, lest it spread and 
drive ever more of the higher-income 
whites into the suburbs. It is typical of 
the Chicago Negro’s powerlessness and 
the city’s hardened disregard of his 
needs that the city fathers should then 
have implored Willis to return to his 
post - which he did. More cynically 
comic still was Mayor Daley’s pronounce- 
ment at a boycott rally (the remark was 
soundly booed) that “Chicago has no 
ghetto.” 


One cannot say that Chicago does noth- 
ing for its Negroes. But what it does is 
little and late and often very miscon- 
ceived. The Robert Taylor Housing Pro- 
ject is a good example of the sort of 
pseudo-improvement which offers the 
impression of progress but not the 
reality. This project is one of the most 
ambitious urban renewal efforts in his- 
tory. At the cost of $72 million, the 
city housing authority has since 1960 
redeveloped what was once called “the 
largest continuous slum in the world” 
- 95 acres of the Chicago south-side 
“black belt’’ - and has replaced it with 
thirty-one 16-storey brick apartment 
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buildings, each surrounded by a grassy 
area containing a small playground. 
From a distance, the project displays an 
orderliness and cleanness of line that 
no doubt convinces many white citizens - 
as they flash through South Chicago by 
train or expressway - that the slums 
have at last been cleared. There they 
stand: row upon row of towering brick 
monoliths, their thousands of windows 
reflecting the sun brightly. There is 
an order to it all, yes. But the order 
is totalitarian: rigid, over-sized, severely 
functional. 


And at close range the project only 
becomes more depressing. Already the 
screens and windows of many apart- 
ments have been broken or damaged. 
Screen doors are off their hinges. Side- 
walks and porches are stained or lit- 
tered. As one looks up the sides of the 
buildings, one sees, extending the length 
of each of the sixteen stories, the heavy 
chain-metal fences that confine the back- 
porch of each floor. Behind these grim 
fences the residents seem almost im- 
prisoned. The clamour within the court- 
yards is immense, the scale of the build- 
ings overpowering. The entire structure 
seems designed for some other species 
of animal, something made to live in a 
hive of teeming thousands. 

A few statistics tell the rest of the 
story. The project’s population is 27,000 
(20,000 of these are children - families 
average 44 children each) and is 98% 
Negro. Thirty per cent of the families 
are classified as ‘‘broken.’”’ Forty-six per 
cent of the residents are living on wel- 
fare payments, another 11% on govern- 
ment benefits. The median family in- 
come is about $3,600 yearly. So the old 
ghetto remains as impoverished and as 
racially segregated as ever. At enormous 
expense, the city has simply stacked its 
slum dwellers up in 16-storey oblong 


continued on page 10 
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EDITORIALS 


The Congo: an 
African Vietnam ? 


With increasing outside involvement, the 
Congo situation gets gloomier every day. 
American support for Tshombe so far 
only consists of a small detachment of 
aeroplanes; but the more menacing news 
is that Tshombe is recruiting white 
mercenaries from South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Only a few years ago left-wing people 
in Britain tended to think of African 
politics solely as a struggle between 
ee TSS 


Hanging: the 
other victims 


George Gummer, secretary of the Bristol 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, writes: Peter Anthony 
Allen and Gwynne Owen Evans, both 
under 25 years old, were hanged on 
Thursday, August 13, in the first execu- 
tions of 1964. We abolitionists fought 
hard to prevent these hangings. “ What 
about the victim?” was the commonest 
of the criticisms we received. There 
were, however, far more victims than 
just the murdered man, Jack West. 


Mrs Allen, the 21-year-old widow of 

Peter Anthony Allen, has written to us: 
“T would hate to think that through 
another hanging someone else may 
have to go through what I am now 
going through. I have two beautiful 
children, but because I have neither a 
home nor a large enough income I 
cannot have them home with me. I 
am at the moment working day and 
night to save to bring my children 
home: also because my husband was 
so young he never paid into a pension 
scheme and so J have been left with 
absolutely nothing. I am not condon- 
ing what my husband did. The reason 
for my writing is that I never have, 
and never will, agree with capital 
punishment.” 


Peter Allen’s mother writes to us: 


‘Hanging is no solution to the pro- 
blem. These boys should have been 
properly punished for the brutality 
that they exposed that poor man, Mr 
West, to. We don’t condone the act, 
but we feel another solution should 
have been reached. So please, no 
more hanging in this country. Does 
anyone know or guess the pain we 
suffer - who are innocent? The hope 
of the appeal - only to have your 
heart broken again; then waiting for 
a reprieve, asking God to help you 
and your son. Appealing to the Home 
Secretary and the Queen, begging for 
his life, praying for forgiveness for 
him, for help and for strength to 
carry on; do ordinary people and s0- 
called higher-ups realise the anguish 
that people who love them go 
through? I want everyone to read 
the agony and the heartbreak suf- 
ied because of this barbaric punish- 
ment.” 


The two children referred to by Peter 
Allen’s widow are now in the care of 
the Children’s Department in Preston. 
The Children’s Officer is most anxious 
that Mrs Allen should be found a home 
and that the two children should be 
returned to their mother. A fund has 
therefore been launched to help reunite 
this young family. A letter was passed 
through to Allen on the night of August 
12 signed by about thirty persons wait- 
ing outside the jail who pledged them- 
selves to look after his wife and child- 
ren. 


The treasurer of the fund is Miss Rose 
Vere, c/o The Campaign for the Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment, 1 Brunswick 
Square, Bristol 2. 


white imperialists and their black sub- 
jects. The idea of an African politician 
demanding and receiving military aid 
from colonial regimes would have been 
dismissed as a wild fancy. Now it is 
clear that imperialism does not recog- 
nise frontiers or races; a black politician 
is as good as a white one if he can be 
used to protect capitalist interests, as 
Tshombe does in Katanga. 


Although a Congolese Government state- 
ment claims that the mercenaries will 
only be used as “advisers” (it is not 
so long since a similar claim was made 
by the Americans about their troops in 
South Vietnam), independent commen- 
tators say that Tshombe is facing immi- 
nent military defeat, and that the mer- 
cenaries are essential if he is to survive. 
Newly recruited men in Salisbury and 
Johannesburg, judging by mewspaper 
reports, are intent on a fight; one man 
was reported in Tuesday’s Guardian as 
saying: “I am a professional soldier. 
I go where the fighting is.” 


If it were just a matter of Tshombe 
recruiting a Foreign Legion of dis- 
affected ex-soldiers, unable to settle into 
civilian life, it would be bad enough, 
but not too serious. The real danger is 
that the cold war may return to the 
Congo. There are allegations that the 
Congolese rebels are receiving Chinese 
support; on the other side, the United 
States and South Africa are involved, 
and Union Miniére, the giant Belgian 
company which sustained Tshombe dur- 
ing the Katanga secession, can be 
counted on to continue to enlist Western 
support in its defence. 


The US State Department is emphatic 
in its denial that it intends to allow 
the Congo to become another Vietnam. 
Welcome as this statement is, in politics 
intentions do not always count for much. 
The Americans can hardly have _ in- 
tended to become embroiled in Vietnam 
to the degree that they have done. A 
military mission, a few advisers, a small 
number of aircraft; once a presence is 
established, once there is something to 


defend, you may have a war on your 
hands without knowing it. 


In Africa, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, the West has dangerous allies. 
True, the US is cool towards South 
Africa; but if the US Government starts 
to think in terms of stepping in to pro- 
tect the Congo from pro-Communist sub- 
version, it will find that its allies are 
Portugal, Belgium, South Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
and Union Miniére. 


Of this dismal crew, it is hard to know 
which is the most dangerous. We do 
know that the Katanga lobby in Britain 
is exceedingly powerful: during the 
Katanga secession, for example, it, had 
a willing tool in the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, which did its best to sabotage 
the United Nations operation. In this 
it was supported by virtually all the 
British press. 


Equally dangerous is the British Govern- 
ment’s support for South Africa (sup- 
port which is directly related to the 
large British investments in South 
African industry), and its equivocation 
on the question of Southern Rhodesia’s 
independence. Great Britain is the most 
prominent ally of apartheid and neo- 
colonialism in the world; and to end 
this alliance is our most pressing task. 


Agreement in 
Nagaland 


It is not often that Peace News has good 
news to report. But the announcement 
that a cease-fire has been agreed in 
Nagaland is very good news. Although 
it does not mean that the problem of 
Nagaland is settled, it does bring an 
end to the fighting which has been 
going on since 1955; and this is the 
necessary first step to negotiations on 
Nagaland’s future. 


It is a promising sign that the Indian 


Government and the Naga leaders have 
been prepared to make the necessary 
compromises to achieve a cease-fire; but 
the peace mission which arranged the 
terms of the cease-fire now faces an 
equally difficult task in arranging nego 
tiations on a political settlement. 


Michael Scott, the leader of the peace 
Mission, deserves the greatest credit for 
undertaking this arduous work; his suc- 
cess to date shows that people in the 
peace movement are not the idle utopian 
dreamers that they are sometimes made 
out to be. We hope that the next stage 
of his mission will bring about satis- 
factory solution and a peaceful future 
for the people on whose behalf he has 
struggled for so long. 


0 
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“You know the word malnutrition. They 
know what it means.” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Lesser-known facts 


Things, increasingly, are not what they 
seem. On Sunday the Observer corre- 
spondent in Nicosia, Kenneth Mackenzie, 
presented a picture of Cypriot-Soviet re- 
lations which did not square with the 
commonly-accepted picture at all: 


“The Greek Cypriots want Russian 
planes and submarines to neutralise 
the threat from Turkey; the Russians 
want Cyprus to remain independent, 
HeprEeliet and free of all foreign 
ases. 


“Contrary to popular belief abroad, 
Makarios has not been surrounded by 
crypto-Communists in the past eight 
months; indeed several] members of 
his cabinet are known to have deep 
private misgivings about the prospects 
of a Soviet arms deal.” 


The Observer also reports that the 
Cyprus Communist Party favours full 
demilitarisation of the island, and re- 
calls the precedent of Rhodes, which was 
united with Greece in 1946, with Soviet 
consent, only on condition that it re- 
mained demilitarised. 

Since the issue of Greco-Turkish hos- 
tility has become entangled with the 
issue of foreign bases and the “ Russian 
threat,” it might help to untangle it if 
the Communist standpoint were made 
more generally known. The Observer 
has done what it can; is it too much to 
expect other papers to follow? 

* * ” 


More uncomfortable facts are to be found 
in I. F. Stone’s Weekly, which devotes its 
August 24 issue to the Tonkin Bay inci- 
dents. Stone points out that when Britain 
made reprisal raids on the Yemen earlier 


this year, the US joined in condemning 
them; with US support, a resolution was 
passed at the UN Security Council say- 
ing that reprisals were “ incompatible 
with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations.” That resolution was 
forgotten in the Tonkin Bay affair. 
Political commentators are fond of 
saying that the coming presidential elec- 
tion in the United States forces the 
candidates to compete in belligerence; 
but Stone quotes from a speech by 
Senator Gruening of Alaska to show 
that the American public is not as 
jingoistic as is made out. Gruening said 
in the Senate on August 6: 


“American public opinion, judged by 
my mail, is overwhelmingly committed 
to... a policy of peace. My mail 
pours in with virtual unanimity on 
this subject. It comes from a truly 
representative cross section of the 
American people. It includes bishops, 
deans of colleges, university profes- 
sors, business executives, teachers, re- 
tired Army officers.” 
Senator Gruening is one of the two 
senators who stood out against the 
stampede and refused to vote for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s emergency powers. By 
contrast, Senator Eugene MeCarthy 
(Minnesota), when asked on TV why he 
thought the North Vietnamese navy 
should have decided to take on the US 
navy, replied: “I don’t know. It may 
be that they, were bored.” 
* 


Richard Boston writes on page 10 that 
the dogs are taking over the world. 
Possibly: but they’ll face strong opposi- 
tion from the Wilsons. 


The Wilson problem has long faced the 
literary world: Angus Wilson, Edmund 
Wilson, Colin Wilson (there are some 
people who believe that Colin Wilson 
has no real existence at all, and that he 
was simply got up by the press - but 
let that pass). Then we get Edmund 
Wilson the tax refuser, and Wilson, 
Keppel and Betty, the music-hall per- 
formers. Not to mention Harold Wilson, 
leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition. No 


wonder they talk about Wilson, the man 
of a thousand faces. 


Even The Times found itself adding to 

the confusion last Saturday when it 

headlined a story: “Candid talks on 

Wilson’s escape; Mr Brown is happier.” 
* * * 


Quoted in last Saturday's Daily Express, 
from a _schoolboy's essay on nuclear 
war: “The bombs of nowadays should 


all be banned, then the Army could fight 
in peace. 
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Raymond Challinor 


Field Marshal Montgomery, 
upper-class direct actionist 
(photo by Karsh of Ottawa) 


THE GOVERNMENT 
WE DESERVE 


Changing governments by the ballot box 
is a rare human phenomenon: dictator- 
ship, not democracy, predominates in the 
world today. Why, then, in Britain do 
parliamentary institutions appear S0 
firm, so secure? The first reason, I think, 
is that the basic framework of British 
society has remained unchanged for 
300 years. Political debates have 
centred on ephemeral issues, marginal 
matters with which the parliamentary 
machine is well-equipped to deal, be- 


cause agreement existed on funda- 
mentals. Never, with the possible 
exception of the Chartists, has the 


British ruling class been confronted by 
a revolutionary force, opponents who 
did not accept the underlying principles 
of capitalist society. 

A second reason for parliamentarianism 
being so entrenched in this country is 
that there has been an absence of 
extremism in British political life. Really 
this is an extension of the first point: 
without extremists extreme measures 
were largely unnecessary. As the estab- 
lishment’s power was never seriously 
threatened, it could afford the luxury 
of toleration. If Britain had possessed, 
like Tsarist Russia, desperate revolu- 
tionary movements indulging in ter- 
rorism and the assassination of leading 
figures, including the monarch, then the 
picture might have been very different. 
As it was, conditions remained pro- 
pitious for parliamentarianism. Even 
Britain's geographical position as an 
island, cutting her off from Continental 
turbulence, favoured it. 


But there was a deeper, more important 
reason: social harmony at home was 
bought at the expense of hostility 
abroad; British democracy was firmly 
founded on the lack of democracy in 
the British Empire. The globe did not 
become splattered with red automatic- 
ally, a result of benevolent divine inter- 
vention. Nor did ignorant natives 
suddenly realise the advantages of 
British rule, rush to London and clamour 
to be put under British sovereignty. 
Reality is much more grim and painful: 
to conquer her Empire Britain fought 
some of the bloodiest and most horrible 
colonial wars the world has_ ever 
known. 


Britain practised genocide well before 
Hitler - the systematic wiping out of the 
whole Tasmanian race. Britain built the 
first concentration camps - 40,000 men, 
women and children perished in them 
during the Boer War. It was a Briton 
- Cecil Rhodes - who first mouthed ideas 
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This pledge signed by each 
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about the Master Race, the Herrenvolk 
theory that Hitler later used. Of the 
100 years 1815 to 1915, Britain was at 
war for a greater period than any other 
country in the world - a matter of 64 
years. Germany, which came second, 
had a mere 28 years of hostilities. 


Herein lies an important truth. Just as 
Britain’s economic stability in the 19th 
century was due to her becoming the 
workshop of the world, exporting goods 
to almost every country, so her political 
stability was due to empire-building, 
exporting violence to almost every part 
of the world. The immense power all 
this generated gave the ruling class tre- 
mendous manoeuvrability: concessions 
could be made and opponents bought off. 
Compromise, rather than fights to the 
finish, became the accepted procedure in 
domestic politics, which was a necessary 
prerequisite for a thriving democracy. 
But most politicians confused cause with 
effect. Britain’s political stability was 
not because she venerated parliamentary 
institutions; but she venerated parlia- 
mentary institutions because of her 
political stability. From this latter 
standpoint, it can be seen the political 
set-up in this country was the product 
of a combination of very special circum- 
stances, not found in many other parts 
of the world, and therefore making it 
disastrous to think Westminster-style 
government can be transposed to all 
countries. 

Another mental abberration that com- 
monly afflicts politicians has been 
termed “parliamentary cretinism.” It 
is a belief that Parliament is the centre 
of the political universe, the axis around 
which aught else revolves. In support 
of their notion of parliamentary supre- 
macy, they often quote Dicey, the famous 
constitutional historian, who said Parlia- 
ment could do anything except change 
a man into a woman. In other words, 
it can change any man-made law; only 
the laws of nature present it with an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

But the supremacy of Parliament de 
pends upon people accepting its de- 
cisions, And that is far less certain 
than it might at first appear. Granted 
most people will claim to be good demo- 
crats, say they will obey any decision 
Parliament might take, and even criti- 
cise the Committee of 100 for having 
the effrontery to be disobedient; but 
they, too, have their reservations. 
Almost everybody has principles which 
they prize so highly, hold so dearly, that 
they will continue to maintain them 
whatever Parliament might do. 

For instance, would a Catholic discard 
his religion if Parliament passed a law 
making Catholicism illegal? Even if the 
overwhelming majority of the British 
people thought it an evil religion, it is 
extremely doubtful whether this would 
have influence on Catholics. They would 
still practise their faith because they 
place adherence to their religion above 
adherence to majority decisions. Like- 
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wise the capitalist class, accepting their 
economic system as part of the natural 
order of things, would not just fold their 
arms and sit idly by while they were 
expropriated. Parliament or no, they 
would do everything within their power 
to resist. 


Opposition to the edicts of the State - 
termed ‘civil disobedience” when 
adopted by the Committee of 100 - some- 
how becomes miraculously transmuted 
when carried out by members of the 
establishment. Then it is referred to 
as a defence of “individual rights,” 
“freedom” or “national interests.” 
When Field-Marshal Montgomery, for 
instance, told the Labour Government 
he had got the whole of the top brass 
to say they would resign from the army 
if conscription were reduced to less 
than 18 months, then he was threatening 
to undermine the authority of parlia- 
mentary government}. 


While carried out at a different level 
in society, Montgomery’s action was 
intrinsically the same as those of the 
Direct Action Committee, who urged 
workers to quit their jobs to impede, or 
prevent, the government’s nuclear 
policies. Similarly, when the steel 
barons in 1949 refused to collaborate 
with a Labour Government intent on 
implementing its election pledge of 
taking the steel industry into public 
ownership, the withholding of scientific 
data and technical expertise made the 
Government’s task immeasurably more 
difficult?2. The tycoons, although prob- 
ably unaware of the theory of non- 
violent resistance, were practising a 
form of it in their interests. 


Usually the top people use these 
weapons unobtrusively. But the absence 
of publicity makes them nonetheless 
effective. Governments can be toppled 
far more easily by taking pounds out 
of the City than by putting posteriors 
down in the City. The latter is regarded 
as downright illegal whereas the former 
is considered quite legitimate - merely 
bankers and financiers conducting their 
business. 


So powerful vested interests exist pre- 
pared, if necessary, to dispute with a 
parliamentary majority its rights to 
interfere. However, Parliament rarely 
finds itself in conflict with the economic 
giants for, all too frequently, it is also 
trying to preserve the status quo. With 
its atmosphere that exudes privilege and 
its antique procedures, Parliament is 
ill-suited to make sweeping changes. It 
is always more ready to apply the brake 
than the accelerator. In these circum- 
stances, only if the mass of the people 
were actively and vigorously campaign- 


1For details, see The Memoirs of Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, pp. 486-7. 


2See John Hughes: ‘“ Steel Nationalisa- 
tion and Political Power,’ The New 
Reasoner, autumn 1957. 


ing could it possibly be pushed to make 
fundamental social alterations. Like the 
sophisticated Duke of Plazatoro, Parlia- 
ment leads the struggle for social re- 
forms from behind. 


Understandably, within left-wing liber- 
tarian circles, there is quite a widespread 
anti-Parliament feeling. It is easy to 
describe MPs, in Sir Herbert Read’s 
picturesque phrase, as “the dim inmates 
of that opium den” and to put forward 
parliamentary candidates like Messrs 
Chandler and Lawrence, who have the 
novel intention of not trying to get 
elected. However, it is important to 
realise that, generally speaking, Parlia- 
ment reflects - perhaps a little dimin- 
ished but not all that much - the level 
of political development attained by the 
British people. 


Since most people unthinkingly, and 
hence unquestioningly, accepted the 
present economic system, foreign policy 
and nuclear alliances, it is quite un- 
realistic to think Harold Wilson could, 
even if he wanted to, introduce unl- 
lateralism and socialism. All we will 
get from the next Labour Government 
will be minor, but nevertheless welcome, 
changes: more houses, better social 
services, better education. A more 
humane society, not a different society, 
will emerge. 

This inevitably will be so. Even if a 
person like myself, by some wildly freak 
occurrence, were to replace Wilson, it 
would not alter things. For the type 
of changes libertarians want cannot be 
decreed from above; they have to be 
fought for from below, the result of the 
self-expression and self-activity of ordin- 
ary people. It is they who have got to 
learn to control their lives, their own 
destinies; to create new relationships in 
the family, place of work, community, 
based on co-operation, not the domina- 
tion of one man by another; and it is 
they who have to wipe out the last 
vestiges of life-denying authoritarian- 
ism. 

The new society, permitting a fuller, 
richer self-expression in all spheres of 
life, will have to alter drastically the 
political superstructure. As we have 
pointed out already, parliamentary insti- 
tutions are the product of special factors 
in Britain’s development which are of 
diminishing importance today. It serves 
as a device for minority rule, a means 
of manipulating people and giving them 
only limited self-expression. But a 
society no longer riven by class con- 
flict will provide the basis for a much 
more real form of democracy. The right 
of recall - in other words, the right to 
sack your representatives if they don’t 
carry out your wishes - will be enshrined 
in the constitution. Moreover, the 
privileges now enjoyed by the rulers 
will be abolished. So every cook will 
be able to be a politician and every 
politician a cook. This may be a dis- 
aster gastronomically; but politically it 
makes sound common sense. 
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WHAT IS 
CUBA 
REALLY LIKE ? pave vetinge, 


This is the first in a series of articles in which Dave Dellinger describes 


his recent visit to Cuba. 


It first appeared in the American journal, 


“ Liberation,” and appears here by courtesy of the editors. 


There are people who believe in the 
Cuban revolution on faith, because it is 
socialist, much as they (or their _pre- 
decessors) believed in the Soviet Union 
all through the days of Stalinist terror 
and hypocrisy. And of course there are 
others who believe just as dogmatically 
that the Cuban people cannot possibly be 
free or happy because they do not have 
a parliamentary system of government. 


It seems more fruitful to examine the 
Cuban Revolution pragmatically. To 
what extent is it succeeding in overcom- 
ing the poverty, humiliation, and_servi- 
tude which were the lot of most Cubans 
during sixty years of highly profitable 
United States domination? Is it en- 
couraging the intellectual, religious, and 
political liberty of the people, or is it 
“merely” (as well-to-do Americans some- 
times put it) improving their economic 
lot at the expense of their political 
freedom (freedom, by the way, which 
the people did not possess before the 
revolution, when the United States was 
well satisfied with Cuba)? 


Now that Cuba has become a Marxist- 
Leninist country and a member of the 
Soviet bloc, is it being run or controlled 
by the Soviet Union? Does it appear to 
be succumbing to the centralised authori- 
tarianism and stifling bureaucratism 


which continue to plague the European 
even as they are 


socialist countries, 


being forced to yield ground slowly and 
erratically to the post-Stalin forces of 
liberalisation and relaxation? Does the 
system work in Cuba or is it a chaos of 
disorganisation, inefficiency, and_ short- 
ages? The answer to these questions is 
more important than the name given to 
the system or the forms and formulae 
under which it operates. 


As I begin to deal with these questions, 
I am haunted by the words of a 
journalist who visited Cuba late in 1962. 
The day he returned to the United States 
he said to me: “I don’t know how I 
shall ever write about what I saw. The 
truth about Cuba is so different than the 
American people think that if I write 
the facts no-one will believe them. 
Faced with a similar problem after 
spending 23 days in Cuba from April 29 
through May 21, I find that I simply 
cannot adopt the role of a propagandist; 
that is, I cannot tone down the facts in 
order to make them believable - or 
palatable - to sceptical Americans. The 
history of man’s attempts to abolish 
exploitation, selfish privilege, over-ween- 
ing political and military power - all too 
often only to see them reappear under 
different names, in different forms, or 
with different excuses - is too disheart- 
ening to allow me to pretend, in the 
interests of political or journalistic ex- 
pediency, that the Cuban revolution is 


any less triumphant than it is. For if 
the accomplishments of the last five 
years are anywhere near as impressive 
as I found them to be (despite the exist- 
ence of unresolved problems and some 
danger signals), they transcend the pros 
and cons of politics on either side of 
the cold war and carry a whole new 
message of desperately needed hope. 


“We never dreamed that we would own 
a house like this or that life could be 
as wonderful as it is now,” one family 
said to me in a _ people’s farm in 
Matanzas - and this is the mood I found 
all over the island, in the fishing co- 
operatives, the factories, the new schools 
and housing projects, and even, surpris- 
ingly enough, among those who still 
live in wretched huts or in the remain- 
ing slums of Havana, Santiago, and other 
cities. Those who still lack decent 
housing show other signs of enjoying 
a rising standard of living and of being 
caught up in the general enthusiasm. 
The first time I stopped to photograph 
some sordid dwellings, I was amazed to 
see the new and attractive clothes every- 
one was wearing, from aged grand- 
parents to small children. This turned 
out to be commonplace. ‘‘ Come take a 
picture of my ugly house,” one attract- 
ively dressed woman said, lightheartedly. 
Far from expressing bitterness or des- 
pair (as one would expect from similar 
words in the United States), she seemed 
to be saying that her house was an 
anomaly left over from days that are 
fast disappearing. ‘ 

The poorest people receive so many 
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unprecedented benefits that they take in 
their stride whatever hardships or 
poverty remain (and by comparison with 
the material standard of living in the 
United States there are many). They 
have been taught to read and write. 
(Nearly one quarter of the Cubans were 
illiterate in 1958.) Their children are 
getting a free education, and there are 
allowances for food and spending money 
for secondary school and university 
students. For the first time in their 
lives there is regular work at an eight- 
nour-a-day job (often including time 
spent at classes in the factory, in sub- 
Jects ranging from elementary Spanish 
or arithmetic to science and technology), 
money in their pockets, and a month’s 
paid vacation, which can be enjoyed at 
the beach or in the mountains, at one of 
the new tourist centres or in one of the 
formerly exclusive resorts that have 
been thrown open to the public at 
greatly reduced rates. 


On my first visit three and a half years 
ago, all the new housing was being put 
up by the government, in the form of 
Projects for slum dwellers or units for 
the newly formed agricultural co-opera- 
tives. This type of building is being 
continued throughout the island (con- 
trary to rumours that I heard not only 
In the United States but even among 
critics in Havana). But in addition, 
there Is now a tremendous amount of 
new housing being put up by independ- 
ent farmers and workers as a result of 
improved conditions of employment and 
tne expanded domestic market for the 
farmers’ products, 


In Oriente alone, I saw hundreds of new 
houses in various stages of construction 
~ anything from a pile of bricks in a 
yard to a neat new house of brick, cinder 
block or cement, that had recently re- 
Placed a primitive hut. The only dis- 
content I found was not among those 
whose lot is still hard, by United States 
Standards, but among members of the 
middle class who complained of short- 
ages, the inferior quality of consumer 
goods formerly imported from the United 
States but now made in new Cuban 
factories or imported from Socialist 
countries, and the fact that “under 
“ommunism there is no chance to make 
big money.” One college student, whose 
parents are in Miami, kept complaining 
to me that “The revolution is no good.” 
When I pressed him to explain in 
detail so that I could report his com- 
Piaints on my return to the United 
States, he took hold of my shirt and 
sald: “Js that an American shirt? It 
1s much better than this one which was 
made in Cuba. Before the revolution 
there were many more nice things in 
the stores.” Although it was not hard 
to find opponents of the regime (especi- 
ally in bars, hotels, and the more expen- 
sive restaurants), I was never able to 
find any whose objections were more 
searching than this. The most rigorous 
questions about the revolution were 


raised by members and supporters of 
the government. 


As a pacifist and individualist anarchist, 
I was not predisposed to like the Cuban 
revolution, either on my first trip in 
November 1960, when I spent three and 
a half weeks on the island, or this time. 
My first trip turned out so utterly differ- 
ent from what I had expected that I rea- 
lised it was impossible to predict what I 
would find on the second one. But I must 
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confess that after being subjected to 
More than three years of false reports, 
invented facts, and devastating analyses 


by ex-Cubans and other experts who 


have not even scen Cuba during several 
years of swiftly moving developments, I 
half expected to be as disappointed and 
disillusioned this time as I had been 
inspired and exhilarated in 1960. Only 
after I had been back in Cuba for some 
time did I realise how much the constant 
propaganda had sapped my morale and 
clouded my vision. It had done so even 
though I was aware all along that most 
of it was propaganda and although I had 
maintained more contact with Cuba than 
is possible for most Americans, through 
letters, study of available literature, and 
discussions with journalists who had 
visited Cuba and Cuban representatives 
at the United Nations. 


Not even in Havana, the hangout of 
foreign correspondents, Communists-in- 
exile and the so-called middle bureau- 
cracy, is one apt to understand the rea 
depth of the revolution. For the revolu- 
tion is a very tangible phenomenon that 
tends to elude intellectual analysis and 
sophisticated political discussion. Fur- 
thermore, the greatest changes are 
taking place outside Havana, where the 
greatest poverty, disease and illiteracy 
existed. Only by travelling the length 
and breadth of the island (as I did by 
automobile) can one begin to savour the 
amazing success of the revolution in 
providing houses, schools, hospitals, food, 
clothing, socially useful work, dignity, 
freedom, and an atmosphere of social 
solidarity and brotherly love. 


I do not want to give the impression 
that the revolution has passed Havana 
by. In addition to everything else, 
prostitution, the gambling casinos, ven- 
ality, gangsters, beggars, and the high- 
priced pampering of American tourists 
and local parasites have disappeared - 
and now flourish in other American out- 
posts instead (such as San Juan, or at 
least so I am told by reliable people 
who have visited Puerto Rico recently). 
By contrast, Havana is flooded by 
scholarship students (over a hundred 
thousand secondary school students 
alone, mostly from poor families out- 
side Havana, are now living in the 
abandoned homes of the bourgeoisie) 
and vacationing workers and peasants 
who never had the money to travel 
before but are now enjoying the 
hotels, beaches, and clubs formerly re- 
served for wealthy white people. 


And when on May 1 Fidel told the 
people of Havana that the first increases 


in food supply would go not to Havana 
but to the countryside, beginning with 
the poorest province, Oriente, because 
the need was greater there, a great roar 
of approval went up from the crowd - a 
sign both that the people of Havana are 
not exactly starving (as some Americans 
believe) and that they have developed 
during the revolution a wonderful new 
spirit of humanism that has long since 
disappeared from American cities. Can 
anyone imagine any American politician 
daring to tell the people of any city that 
new government contracts (for example) 
would go to another section of the 
country first because other people 
needed them more? Would anyone dare 
predict a spontaneous ovation from 
the crowd if he did? Yet this is the 
kind of unrehearsed response that 
breaks through in countless unforeseen 
ways every day in Cuba, in individual 
conversations or in a crowd, among 
friends or strangers, and that tells more 
about what is actually happening than 
any of the learned analyses by people 
who have not been there. 


As Herbert Matthews of The New York 

Times wrote, after visiting Cuba from 

October 24 to November 3, 1963: 
“It is axiomatic in journalism that it 
is not possible to know what is hap- 
pening anywhere unless you go there. 
. . . The freedom for Americans to 
know and to travel has been curtailed 
so far as Cuba is concerned. For 
teachers and students this is frighten- 
ing. As scholars they are not allowed 
by the United States Government to 
go to Cuba to study one of the most 
important political and social phenom- 
ena of modern times. As a result none 
of our leading Latin Americanists 
know what is happening in Cuba; they 
cannot teach with authority on the 
subject of Cuba; they cannot even 
read the many books and articles on 
the Cuban revolution now being pub- 
lished with the ability to judge 
whether they are right or wrong, good 
or bad ... One of my overwhelming 
impressions of the trip is how little 
I really knew the situation in Cuba, 
although I had done my best to read 
everything I could get hold of and 
tae to everybody who had visited 

uba.” 


Later Matthews adds: 


“Cuba has been transformed. This 
should be obvious, although it seems 
impossible for Cuban exiles and most 
Americans to realise. Not only the 
Cuba of 1958 but the Cuba that the 
exiles left has ceased to exist.” (Em- 
phasis added.) 


Photo by courtesy of the 
Cuban Embassy 


Incidentally, it would be a mistake to 
think that the American public was able 
to read Matthews’ analysis in The New 
York Times, of which he is a senior 
editor. Perhaps the following sentence 
in which he explains his long absence 
from Cuba (more than three years) also 
explains why The New York Times did 
not print any dispatches from him when 
he finally did go: 


“The intensely hostile climate of 
opinion in the United States, some of 
which is directed towards me and The 
New York Times, and the difficulties 
placed in the way of all visitors by 
the United States and Mexican Govern- 
ments, made an earlier trip seem un- 
wise.” 


Matthews’ report cleared up many widely 
disseminated inaccuracies about Cuba, 
inaccuracies on the basis of which the 
United States continues to take illegal 
and aggressive actions which worsen the 
international situation and involve at 
least some risk of setting off a chain 
reaction that could lead to world war. 
But it was not published in The New 
York Times or any other newspaper or 
mass circulation periodical. Instead, it 
appeared in the Hispanic American 
Report, a scholarly journal which is pub. 
lished by the Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies of 
Stanford University, with a circulation 
of 2,200. 

When I arrived at the airport in Havana, 
a representative of the Cuban Institute 
for Friendship with the People (ICAP) 
greeted me and offered me the use of a 
car with a driver and a guide-translator. 
Even before I had a chance to inform 
ICAP that I distrusted guided tours and 
did not want to get swallowed up in 
one, my guide said to me: “If you have 
any place you want me to take you or 
any appointments you would like me to 
try to make, I am at your disposal, but 
if you prefer at any time to be on your 
own all day or any part of the day, we 
understand that. We are here to help 
you, not to restrict you. Naturally you 
are free to go anywhere you want and 
speak to anyone about anything. I 
only tell you this because we know 
that Americans have been told a lot of 
strange things about Cuba.” 


It turned out to be an ideal arrange 
ment. I did wander on my own or make 
my own contacts and appointments more 
than half the time, talking to people for 
hours in complete privacy; but through 
ICAP I was enabled to travel with a 
minimum of effort to out-of-the-way 
places and see a wide range of people 
whom I might otherwise have missed. 
As we drove through Cuba, when I saw 
anything that looked ‘interesting, some- 
times because it was out of the main- 
stream of the revolution, such as a 
Seventh Day Adventist seminary, a local 
headquarters of the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, a Baptist bookstore and publish- 
ing house, a town that looked poorer 
than most, I simply asked the driver to 
stop while I investigated. Always the 
guide would say: “Do you want me to 
come with you or do you prefer to go 
on your own?” If I went alone, as I 
did most of the time, he would arrange 
to meet me at whatever time I suggested 
or wait patiently by the side of the road 
for anything from five minutes to an 
hour or more. 


Almost as amazing as this total freedom 
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(in the Cuban context it soon ceased to 
be amazing) was the courtesy and 
patience of my guide and my driver. 
Like most of the Cubans, they were so 
proud of the revolution, so confident 
that an honest man could not fail to be 
impressed by it, that they kept saying: 
“All we want you to do is to see as 
much as possible and talk to as many 
people as you can so that you can report 
objectively to the American. people. 

When I complained at one point that I 
had not been able to find any intelligent 
or disinterested opponents of the regime, 
my guide suggested an area In Havana 
where I might be more successful in 
finding some who were at least intel- 
ligent. He did not think I would find 
any without a special axe to grind. I 
will take you there and leave you,’ he 
said, “just in case anyone might not 
speak as freely in my presence, or if 
you prefer you can go alone by bus. 


Dozens, perhaps hundreds of times, I 
struck up conversations in bars, coffee 
houses, parks, and on street corners, 
often pointing out at an appropriate 
juncture that “I am not a Communist 
but an American journalist who has 
come to try to find out the truth about 
Cuba.” I raised ail sorts of provocative, 
even insolent, questions: “ How much 
money do you earn? How much did you 
earn before? Do you have more free- 
dom now or did you have more before? 
Why is it necessary to have volunteer 
brigades to help with the sugarcane 
harvest? Are they really volunteer or 
are you put under pressure to join? By 
your boss? by the party? the union: 
Has Cuba won her freedom from the 
United States only to lose it to the 
Soviet Union? Why is it necessary to 
guard so many stores and public places? 
Who are they afraid of? I know that 
Fidel denounced political sectarianism 
in 1962 (when the Cuban leaders re- 
vealed an old-line Communist attempt to 
take over ORI - the new political organ- 
isation which has since been replaced 
by PURS), but if this type of thing 
happened once how do you know that 
it won’t happen again? Is there any 
evidence that it is happening right now? 
Do you have any say at all in the govern- 
ment? Why is there not freedom of 
press and speech and political opposi- 
tion?” (The usual answer to this was 
that I had no idea how much freedom 
there actually was.) 


No-one ever seemed afraid to speak 
freely - though on two occasions I met 
critics who, after pouring out their com- 
plaints practically from the moment they 
met me, in such loud voices that it 
would have been hard for other people 
not to have heard them, made a show of 
dramatically lowering their voices and 
saying: “It's not safe to talk in 
Cuba.” 

By day and night - often after midnight 
- I wandered and snooped, in residential 
and commercial areas, warehouse and 
factory districts, slums and wealthy 
neighbourhoods, even around the docks 
at Santiago. I was never asked to pro- 
duce any identification or justification 
for being there. One Soviet technician 
got a little annoyed once and wanted to 
know who the hell I was, when I asked 
him if it was true that there was a 
lot less freedom in the Soviet Union 
than in Cuba. But this is the only 
occasion I can remember when anyone 
balked at any of my questions. 
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THE BATTLE FOR SOCIOLOGY 


3 : Social 

New Sociology: Essays in 

eres and Social Theory in aoe 
of C, Wright Mills, edited by I. L. 
Horowitz (Oxford University Press, 


58s 6d.) 


slogans of C. Wright Mills that are 
ie held to summarise his work ans 
that it is the sociologist’s task to epnnect 
private troubles with public issues, and 
that “IBM + Humanity = Humanism. 
Although Mills was in many ways ae 
ated from the country of his birth an 
practice, his influence was enormous, 
both in America and Britain. Many a 
young sociologist has taken the biting 
criticisms he made of contemporary 
sociology to heart, and among radicals 
and socialists, his name has repeatedly 
been quoted as showing that the Left in 
the USA is not quite dead. Most people 
are aware of the hard-hitting criticisms 
he made of present Western society, 
and of the wide range of issues of great 
importance that he tackled - peace, 
Cuba, power, the “new middle class, 
big business - and these are only a 


few. 


In The New Sociology, the many aspects 
of Mills’ work are critically taken up by 
a wide range of social scientists and 
theorists. Through the essays there 
emerges the picture of a man tormented 
by the folly and foolishness of so much 
of modern society; a man who saw few 
signs of salvation from “crackpot real- 
ism” apart from those intellectuals who 
could analyse the situation. He struggled 
with Marx, with socialism, with Weber 
and with his contemporaries all his life 
to find a satisfactory basis for socio- 
logical theory and work. Sometimes he 
thought he perceived the important 
agencies of social change, at other times 
he was more pessimistic. In one sense, 
it was his very alienation from the 
USA that provided him with his most 
searching critique of that, and other 
societies. 


Mills refused to accept the definition of 
sociology as “value-free” in the sense 
that clinical purity would allow it to be 
favourably looked upon by the centres 
of power in American society - manage- 
ment and big business, the military, the 
administration. He did not just argue 
that this professional myth of impar- 
tiality acted as a cloak for service of 
the values of the powers-that-be, nor did 
he maintain even that sociology ought to 
be genuinely value-free. He argued that 
the social sciences stood fair and square 
in the humanist and rational traditions 
of Western thought, and that to excise 
the radical and critical content was not 
merely to emasculate them, but to be 
untrue to their own nature, and to play 
into the hands of the forces of reac- 
tion. 


For the English sociologist, there is 
sometimes an air of unreality in the 
sociological battles Mills fought, not 
because there is no need for battles in 
this country, but because the nature of 
the foe is rather different. There are 
thus three things that need commen- 
tary: the question of value in the social 
sciences; Mills’ major criticism of the 
“method men,” and the state of con- 
temporary English sociology. 


Fact and value 


What strikes the English reader of 
American sociology is the frequent lack 
of philosophical insight, and hence the 
problem of value in sociology is almost 
always argued in Max Weber’s terms, 
whereas Alvin Gouldner in his essay 
clearly points out that this is not so 
much a methodological problem to 
Weber, as a problem dictated by the 
political and university structures of 
Weber’s time, The rigorous separation 
of fact and value that is ritualistically 
subscribed to by many American sociolo- 
gists would make the usual interpreta- 
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tion of David Hume’s argument on “is 
and “ought” appear positively modest. 


On this point it is interesting that a 
British philosopher, Alasdair MacIntyre, 
has dealt with this as a philosophical 
problem, and as one in the _ social 
sciences. He points out! the lack of 
foundation to the so-called “Hume's 
Law” (that it is logically impossible to 
pass from factual premises to a moral 
conclusion), and shows that although it 
is difficult to do so, it is possible, logic- 
ally, by the use of a second premise 
referring to such concepts as “needing” 
and “wanting.” Indeed, this point is as 
important to the social sciences as it Is 
in its original context of the “ autonomy 
of ethics.” This is no place to embark 
upon a major discussion of this theme, 
and although it may appear a_ rather 
academic argument, it if of the last 
consequence, for it is the very assump- 
tion accepted by the very American 
sociologists that Mills attacks on this 
point, and its consequences lead to the 
affirmation of the “value-free” nature 
of sociology together with willing service 
of upholders of the status quo. 


This is not, however, to let in the flood- 
water of “partisan science,” for the 
responsibility to democratic values that 
is also part of Western tradition, and the 
sociologically-informed nature of the 
class-conditioning of knowledge itself, 
turns the question upon its head. Com- 
mitment is not to some rival ideology, 
but to the critical appraisal of all 
ideologies, and an examination of the 
Purposes they serve. 


Did Mills, then, see the sociologist as the 
modern “ philosopher-king”? This is a 
moot point, and there are times when 
this appears to be so, and his mistrust 
of the working class and turn to the 
intellectuals in the later part of his 
work makes many radicals shudder. His 
position on this did change, and he held 
no one consistent position. But it may 
be fair to interpret him as meaning that 
sociologists (by the very nature of their 
profession) discover and interpret the 
structural trends and processes at work 
in society, and have the responsibility of 
communicating this to those who only 
pt ta the consequences of such 
rends. 


Commitment 


The problem of the sociologist’s commit- 
ment (as opposed to the problem of 
value in sociology) is still very difficult, 
however. Those on the Left, for instance, 
would say that the socialist sociologist is 
better sensitised to social processes and 
structure, and is imbued with some 
desire to change the structure (“I study 
the social structure in order to know 
how to change it,” as one famous New 
Left sociologist put it). In England, the 
political hue of sociologists is almost 
entirely Left - a fact admitted and 
questioned by the editor of New Society 
in an article in Crossbow recently. Yet 
the partisanship of Left sociologists can 
be as narrow and dangerous as the 
sociologist of the Right, and one some- 
times wonders if those who argue 
against value-free sociology are not just 
arguing for their biases as against the 
predominant American reactionary bias. 
The Left as much as the Right is sus- 
ceptible to delusion, ideology and axe- 
grinding: crackpot realism is not the 
preserve of the Right. There are even 
times when Mills’ commendable com- 
mitment led him to oversimplify the 
power-structure, for example, and slip 
into a conspiracy theory of society. 
Value-free sociology and the question of 
commitment are still live issues which 
have not been resolved, and although it 
would be comforting to think that Mills 
supplied the answer, this is not so. 


Mills’ attack on “method men” (among 
others) is another example of the diffi- 
culties inherent in commitment in the 
social sciences. As Rapoport points out 
in his essay, Mills was reasonably com- 
petent in research techniques, and saved 
his major criticism for those who (to 


1“ Hume on ‘Is’ and ‘ Ought’,” Philo- 
sophical Review, October 1959, pp451 
and following. 


misquote) “polish their glasses until 
they are spotless, but do not use them 
to look at anything worth while.” Even 
so, the triviality and minuteness of much 
“higher statistical’ work which Mills so 
heavily inveighed against is to some ex- 
tent misconceived. It is the ritualistic 
adherence to an idealised model of 
scientific method which is really at 
point, and which stunts the sociological 
imagination. The highly specialised 
nature of much conflict resolution work, 
for instance, is not “mathematical mysti- 
fication of the masses” but necessary 
use of powerful and new methods that 
is amply repaid; recent advances in 
mathematical sociology are not neces- 
sarily incompatible with imagination, 
sociological rigour and radical commit- 
ment. It is too easy to reject this tradi- 
tion as one that retreats from “ what 
really matters" (and what is, by usual 
implication, readily understandable), and 
to laud as “real’’ sociology that which 
either accords with one’s predilections 
from the start, or that raises in an 
immediate and simple way the issues 
one believes crucial. 


British sociology 


The problems and the battles of English 
sociology differ from those Mills dealt 
with, to a considerable extent. Mills 
may have felt more at home in English 
sociology, but this was probably more 
a tribute to the radicalness of British 
social scientists than to the state of 
British sociology. To read Horowitz’s 
introduction to the book leaves a feeling 
of being betrayed by a friend in public: 
one agrees with his sentiments, but he 
plays into the enemies’ hands. English 
sociology is fighting to exist - it is almost 
as simple as that. In America, sociology 
is well enough established to allow 
sophisticated attacks. Unfortunately in 
some ways, sociology is now beginning 
to receive the recognition for which it 
has striven for decades, but it is in 
danger of being swamped by its very 
popularity. In Britain, sociology has 
suffered from the ameliorative ethic and 
the do-goodery of the Booth-Rowntree 
school, and the social welfare tradition. 
This may sound harsh, but I am sure 
it is true. Important and useful and 
good as these are, they are often irrele- 
vant to sociology. 


What characterises British sociology in 
the large is hostility to theoretical 
sociology and any method more sophisti- 
cated than a questionnaire, together with 
a peculiar brand of empiricism which 
seeks “facts unbiased by theory” (an 
invention of positivism and phenomen- 
alism), added to the peculiar British 
obsession with amateurism. To rephrase 
Mills’ formula: Crude Empiricism + 
Amateurism = English sociology. Now 
it is in some ways just the opposite that 
Mills was fighting in American sociology 
- ultra-professionalism and obsession 
with grand theory, lack of commitment, 
and ritualistic higher statistics. Had 
Mills been English, a very different 
critique would have resulted. 


The recent expansion of universities and 
sociology departments has brought a 
train of dons who lecture in sociology 
and who have never had an under- 
graduate - let alone a post-graduate - 
training in the subject. Up to very 
recently, no professor of sociology in 
England had had any formal training in 
sociology at all. In addition to this, the 
press insistently pushes a welfare view 
of the subject, and the popular press 
merely equates sex with sociology most 
of the time: one knows this is an im- 
portant subject, but it is hardly the 
whole of society! 


More could be said: it is not that there 
is not a lot of good, unheralded (and 
unpublished) work being done _ in 
England, and, God knows, there is a 
desperate need for the work of such 
bodies as the Institute of Community 
Studies, on such things as the plight of 
old people, on poverty, and on a whole 
host of social problems: but this is not 
necessarily sociology, and between social 
problems and the organisational diffi- 
culties of management (usually called 
“industrial relations,” and a good candi- 
date for governmental grants) there is 


little money for basic work in soci- 
ology. 


If the state of English sociology is par- 
lous - and I suspect that it is - it does, 
then, rest on different reasons from the 
state of American sociology. English 
sociology rests on a solidly radical tra- 
dition, of which we can be proud. But 
it is not enough. The rapid advances 
in methods and theory (and, for that 
matter, in significant research) are leav- 
ing Britain sadly behind - and uncon- 
cerned. It is at least incumbent on 
those who argue for radical commitment 
in sociology to become acquainted with 
the tools by which important work can 
be done. It has been a dogma of many 
sociologists that social life and struc- 
tures contain so many variables, that 
many things cannot be tackled; but there 
are now new and important multivariate 
techniques that can overcome this old 
problem, but few either know about 
them, or care to use them. In England 
it is far more typical to meet with smug 
unconcern with such  new-fangled 
methods and with “theory run wild” 
(Talcott Parsons?) from those social 
scientists with a “ radical commitment.” 
Sociology of a radical sort must at least 
be proficient, 


The very people who accept Mills’ 
critique without examination of the 
beam in the English eye also tend to 
turn a blind eye to (if they ever perceive) 
work that is significant and large-scale 
in America. Who has not wished for an 
empirical test of Marx’s theory of the 
relationship between the technological 
substructure and the social values super- 
structure? Yet Alvin Gouldner and 
Richard Peterson have made an auda- 
cious attempt to test this theory trans- 
culturally by the method of factor 
analysis? What could be more relevant? 
But the response of some leftists who 
have read it is that it is irrelevant, and 
it is often said by those who have not 
either competence or interest in the 
method used. The fear that cherished 
political assumptions may be upset by 
the social sciences lurks as deep with 
some socialists as it does with some 
Christians, and there are Marxists as 
“fundamentalist” as any evangelical 
sect when it comes to reality. This was 
something that Mills faced up to openly 
and honestly. 


Canonised 


Mills, the hero of the New Left, has been 
decently canonised as the voice of sanity 
and socialism in a barren land, a man 
who exposed the Establishment-pander- 
Ing triviality of much American soci- 
ology, a man whose work was devoted 
to what Lenin (somewhat surprisingly) 
called “The finest cause in the world - 
the fight for the liberation of mankind,” 
but behind this lay a man tortured by 
doubts, who preferred honest rejection 
to ideological comfort, who saw the 
tremendous possibilities and dangers of 
the social sciences, and argued for com- 
petent craftsmanship. Like the threat 
of a returning Shavian Saint Joan, Mills’ 
insight and criticism still cut deep. It is 
too easy to think all is well in Britain 
(compared with America), and to sup- 
pose that radicalism and traditional 
academic attitudes are sufficient to 
answer the pressing political and socio- 
logical problems. 


If, then, Mills is often ritualistically 
eulogised, he is honoured by those who 
extend his critical insight, and this book 
of essays in his honour contains many 
that are themselves paradigms of the sort 
of approach Mills was commending. Too 
often honorific books content themselves 
with articles about the master; this does 
not. In many ways, singling out essays 
1s invidious, for they often turn out to 
be those that accord most closely with 
the views of the reviewer. But allowing 
that all the essays are of first-rate 
calibre, those of Rapoport, Fromm and 
Worsley stand out as fine examples of 
pedersta tie and promotion of Mills’ 
work. 


2 Notes on Technology and the Moral 
Order, New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1962. 
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Naga rebels agree to a cease-fire 


After many difficult months the Baptist- 
inspired peace mission in Nagaland 
€aded by the Rev Michael Scott has 
Succeeded in getting agreement to a 
cease-fire from the Naga rebels. At 
Midnight on September 5 they will sus- 
fae hostilities as a prelude to peace 


Michael Scott issued an announcement 
ia August 18 stating that the rebel 
F aders had agreed to the terms of the 
€ase-fire and the date. The three-week 
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Tshombe brings 
in white 
Mercenaries 


Mr Tshombe, the Congolese Prime 
Minister, has flown in 100 European 
Mercenaries from Johannesburg in the 
Past three weeks, it was disclosed last 
Sunday. Fifty more have been recruited 
™ Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

The Daily Telegraph reported last Mon- 
day that his decision to recruit mercen- 
aries seemed to have been taken after 
the Congolese Army had suffered a 
Series of defeats by rebel forces. 
Flights of aircraft carrying the mercen- 
aries were routed over the Portuguese 
Colony of Angola to avoid flying over 
Northern Rhodesia, whose Government 
18 hostile to the idea of Tshombe obtain- 
Ing mercenaries. The destination was 
believed to be the Congolese military 
base of Kamina. The mercenaries were 
to fight in all-white units under Euro- 
Pean officers. Training is the respon- 
Sibility of a former British officer, Major 
Michael Hoare. 

_was the presence of mercenaries 
Which touched off the first Katanga 
battle between United Nations troops 
and Mr Tshombe’s forces in 1961. Now 
Mr Tshombe can call on them in the 
Name of the Congolese, Government. 

€ move is a measure of his despera- 
tion as he faces the continuing rebel 
advances, the Daily Telegraph’s corres- 
Pondent in Salisbury commented on 
Monday. Without European support he 
Is unlikely to be able to stop the rebels. 

he recruitment appears to have the 
blessing of the South African Govern- 
Ment; and the Portuguese, who are 
fighting a rebel movement in northern 
Angola, have not objected to charter 
Nights refuelling in Angola, : 

ritish missionaries and their staffs in 
the Northern Congo have been advised 
to “move out of the danger areas while 
there is still time.’ The warning was 
given by Mr T. W. Ashton, British Act- 
ing High Commissioner in Uganda. This 
advice was broadcast by the African 
Inland Mission’s headquarters in Kam- 
Pala. They are in daily contact with 
the missionaries who, with their 
families, are estimated at about 50 men, 
women and children. 
Mr Ashton has proposed that the mis- 
Sionaries, and any other British subjects 
in the area, should move temporarily 
across the border into Uganda. This 
advice has come from Uganda because 
of communication difficulties. 
Congolese rebels in North Katanga had 
forced police and troops away from the 
tin mining town of Manono and were 
attacking a key airstrip at the rail and 
road junction of Kabalo, it was reported 
last Monday. A police message said 
that a mixed police and Army unit 
withdrew from Manono to Mitwaba, 140 
Miles south, after running out of sup- 
Plies and ammunition. Police were 
guarding a bridge on the East Katanga 
provincial frontier about 40 miles north 
of Mitwaba. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


period before the cease-fire will come 
into effect is to enable both sides to 
get orders to their scattered forces, 
operating in small units in difficult 
country largely without roads. 


This agreement brings to an end ten 
years of guerilla war against India. 
Ever since India achieved independence 
Nagaland has been a problem. Some 
Nagas were in favour of complete Naga 
independence immediately, others sup- 
ported a proposal for a ten-year agree- 
ment with India. In February, 1947, the 
Naga National Council formally de- 
manded an interim government for a 
period of ten years, at the end of which 
the Nagas would choose their own form 
of government. No agreement was 
reached with India, and in August 1947 
the Naga National Council proclaimed 
the independence of Nagaland. Because 
Nagaland was not a major problem at 
that time, India paid it only scant atten- 
tion and the Nagas rejected all Indian 
offers. In 1955 fighting began. 


Finally, in 1963, a separate state of 
Nagaland was set up. The new state, 
sixteenth in the Union of India, was 
inaugurated on December 1, 1963, by 
President Radhakrishnan, and Shilu Ao 
became its first Chief Minister. But the 
rebels, led by Mr A. Z. Phizo, refused 
to recognise the new Ministry and con- 
tinued their operations. 


In January this year, the Third Naga- 
land Baptist Convention, concerned at 
the continued disturbances in Nagaland, 
resolved to ‘‘ request the Government of 
Nagaland, and through it the Govern- 
ment of India, to open further avenues 
for making available the services of 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, Shri Shan- 
karrao Deo, Shri Bimal Prasad Chaliha 
and Rev Michael Scott, with the sole 
object of exploring ways and means for 
speedy restoration of peace in Naga- 
land. . . .” Since May, Michael Scott 
has been travelling the Naga hills con- 
tacting the rebel leaders. He is stil) in 
Nagaland and is expected to stay there 
to take part in the peace talks. 


On August 22 India News reported that 


the terms of the cease-fire agreement 
are listed in a letter sent by the Gov- 


ernor of Assam and Nagaland to the 
peace mission. The text of the letter 
has now been released: it says that 
suspension of operations will be ordered 
for one month to begin with. During 
this period underground Nagas will not 
move with arms and in uniform in 


towns, villages and administrative 
centres in which there are security 
posts. They will not approach within 


1,000 yards of these posts. There will 
also be no parading of arms in inhabited 
areas where security forces are not 
present. 


It has been agreed that security forces 
wil) continue to patrol the international 
border. No arms will be imported from 
abroad by underground Nagas during 
the period of the stoppage of operations. 
Representatives of the Nagaland Gov- 
ernment will be associated with the 
talks between the Indian Government 
and the underground Nagas. 

The Times commented on August 19 
that the peace mission will now have to 
go on to the difficult task of helping the 
two sides to work out the terms of 
reference for negotiations on a political 
settlement. Mr Shastri, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and the Indian Government have 
shown themselves willing to go very far 
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in their attempts to meet rebel require- 
ments, defying some sharp political 
criticism in doing so, but negotiations 
with the underground leaders will have 
to take place in the context of Naga- 
land’s place within the Indian Union 
and it remains to be seen whether an 

how the Nagas, who have for so long 
been under arms in the cause of seces- 
sion, will accept this. 


Mr A. Z. Phizo, the rebel leader who 
has been living in London for several 
years, told Peace News on Tuesday that 
he was not planning to go to Nagaland 
to take part in the talks. He said that 
he had communicated with the Federal 
Government of Nagaland and he would 
only go to join the talks if the Govern- 
ment requested him to. He felt that, 
anyway in the initial stages of the talks, 
this would not be necessary. ; 

Mr Phizo said that it is his wish that 
the talks should take place without 
either side laying down any prior con- 
ditions which might prejudice the out- 
come of the talks. He said that he had 
been receiving information periodically 
about the progress of the work of the 
peace mission, although he had not been 
in contact with Michael Scott or the 
other members of the mission. 


CND discussion schools 


A series of four discussion schools, led 
by speakers with special qualifications 
in particular fields of peace and dis- 
armament work, will take place in 
September. They have been arranged 
by the West Midlands Region of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


The first, on the theme “ Constructive 
Peacekeeping,” will be in Nottingham 
on Saturday, September 12. It will be 
chaired by Barnaby Martin; John Ham- 
mond will speak on the UN’s role as 
peacekeeper, and Dr Alan Litherland on 
“The Individual in Wartime.” 


On Sunday, September 13, in Shrews- 
bury, there will be a school on “The 
Case against NATO.” It will be led by 


Alan Shuttteworth, a former CND infor- 
mation officer. 


The third, to be held in Worcester on 
Saturday, September 19, will be on the 
theme “CND and Conscription.” This 
will be led by Sidney White, Birming- 
ham adviser to the Central Board of 
Conscientious Objectors and chairman 
of West Midlands Peace Pledge Union. 
The fourth discussion school, on 
“Civilian Defence,” will be in Rugby 
on Saturday, September 26. This will 
be led by Adam Roberts, Deputy Editor 
of Peace News and co-author of the 
pamphlet Civilian Defence. 

Enquiries about these discussion schools 
should be sent to West Midlands CND, 
Factory Road, Birmingham 19. 


THE BOMB INSIDE US 


Last week saw the opening at the Aldwych Theatre of Peter 
Weiss’s play The Persecution and Murder of Jean Paul Marat 
as Performed by the Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton 
under the Direction of the Marquis de Sade. 
(above) shows Marat (Clive Revill) and Simonne Everard 


(Susan Williamson). 


Last Sunday the Royal Shakespeare Theatre Club held an 
open discussion of the play under the title Violence - Private 
and Public. Taking part in the discussion were Peter Brook, 
the director of the play; Jonathan Miller, editor of Monitor; 
the novelist Angus Wilson and the psychoanalyst Dr R. D. 
Laing. Below is a brief extract from the discussion. 

Dr Laing: ‘“ The play certainly makes us feel the physical 
presence of everyone and our own physical presence very 
strongly. The centre of the stage is held for long periods 
of time by this man Marat in his bathtub scratching. His 
body is very present, and the revolution which Marat con- 


The picture 


revolution inside 
mockery that the 
become.” 


about.” 


stantly talks about is, as he says, inside his body. 

“But the really vicious thing about violence in the modern 
world is that it doesn’t appear to be inside any of us. To 
begin to realise that the bomb is in some sense inside all of 
us requires such an absurd degree of courage that nene of us 
is fully capable of it. 
being able to take back into ourselves the violence and 
chaos which has been pushed out into the periphery, to 
redeem this fact and engage in this transformation and revo- 
lution which starts within ourselves, but must simultaneously 
express itself in political activity. But any political activity 
that is conducted by zombies who have failed to make the 


The play poses the problem of 


themselves is bound to come to the 
revolution represented in the play has 


Peter Brook: “A marvellous definition of what the play is 
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Racial flare-up in 
Dixmore, Chicago: portent 
or flash in the pan? 


CHICAGO 


from page 3 


blocks and bricked them in. But because 
the project is unlivable and the essential 
social problems of the ghetto are un- 
solved, all the bad habits of the slums 
remain to wear down and begrime the 
new environment. Which, of course, 
only convinces the white society that 
Negroes are incorrigibly dirty, destruc- 
tive, shiftless, etc. 


The Robert Taylor Project is nothing so 
much as a new social institution: the 
neo-ghetto appropriate to the affluent 
society. There is a subtle and exquisite- 
ly impersonal form of social control that 
embraces the neo-ghetto. Because the 
project is restricted to low income 
families, the most successful, ambitious, 
confident, and independent residents can 
constantly be weeded out of the project 
as they rise in the social scale. Thus, 
the potential leaders - those who might 
best reflect or voice the confused aspira- 
tions of their neighbours - are replaced 
as a matter of course by the more 
dependent, more docile, more dispirited. 
It is difficult to imagine how a popula- 
tion as transient and depressed as that 
of the Robert Taylor Project could ever 
be eee for its own improve- 
ment. 


The racial situation in Chicago is by no 
means so dire that an especially gifted 
or ambitious Negro cannot achieve a 
good education or a decent home and 
enjoy many of the “good things” of 
white society. But, clearly, as a group, 
Negroes are restricted to a depressed 
condition which threatens to become 
permanent as jobs vanish - especially 
unskilled employment - before the march 


of automation. What is remarkable 
ahout Chicago is the seeming lethargy 
which characterises the Negro com- 
munity in the face of its problems. All 
the civil rights groups in the city give 
the impression of only just beginning to 
do what must be done. And they all 
seem in search of a_ constituency. 
Despite the fact that Chicago is the 
headquarters of the Black Muslims, not 
even the black nationalists are a strong 
and visible force in the ghetto. 


While it was universally observed by 
the civil rights groups I spoke with that 
the condition of Chicago Negroes is very 
little better than that of Negroes in 
New York, no one I met felt that any- 
thing like the Harlem riots was likely 
to happen in Chicago. The city political 
machine has simply been too efficient. 


“Fear and apathy prevail among 
Chicago’s Negroes,” observed Timuel 
Black Jr, head of the local Negro- 


American Labour Council; ‘“ apathy and 
bewilderment ” were the words used by 
Al Raby, a leader of Chicago’s new and 
highly active Teachers for Integrated 
Schools. However, the flare-up in the 
suburb of Dixmore on August 16 indi- 
cates how close to the surface racial 
violence is, even in Chicago. The city’s 
civil rights leaders may underestimate 
the ey of the situation they 
work in. 


In this situation, Negro leaders have 
clearly a_boot-strap operation on their 
hands, They must build a grass-roots 
organisation below themselves. And this 
is the focus of the most promising civil 
rights activity in Chicago. 


The model for this activity would seem 
to be Saul Alinsky’s Woodlawn Organisa- 
tion, now in its fourth year (see Nat 
Hentoff’s article in Peace News, June 
12). Although many Negro leaders 
are uncertain of Alinsky’s motives in 
carrying out the remarkable community- 
building project at Woodlawn in South 
Chicago, still they have clearly come to 
accept his method for achieving social 
change. Thus, the CORE (Congress of 
Racial Equality) Task Force, whose 
members have been drawn to Chicago 
from all over America, has encamped 
upon the ghetto, renting ‘“ Freedom 
Houses” on the north, west, and south 
sides of the city. From these centres, 
CORE workers have begun to circulate 
through their neighbourhoods, organis- 
ing block clubs and tenants associations 
in the worst of the slums. Currently 
such associations are maintaining half- 
a-dozen or so rent strikes. 


CORE’S object is to build low-level com- 
munity organisation - by way of intimate 
contact and intensive agitation - around 
immediate and obvious problems, such 
as the squalor and exorbitant rents of 
slum housing. In late July, CORE staged 
a good-sized (and well-publicised) demon- 
stration at the city hall in the course of 
which several dead rats and several jars 
of very live cockroaches were deposited 
at the mayor’s doorstep. At the same 
time, CORE asked that the city create 
250 jobs for the unemployed as rat 
exterminators and building inspectors. 
Mayor Daley, of course, denied the 
necessity for such action. 


The hope of the CORE Task Force is 


Richard Boston 


If, as seems likely to many close ob- 
servers of the terrestrial scene, homo 
sapiens is on his way out, who will 
take over as top species? Presumably 
it depends on how homo sapiens chooses 
to make his exit. If it is in your 
nuclear holocaust, then, some say, the 
cockroaches will take over because of 
their relatively high resistance to irra- 
diation. 


But suppose we choose to go not with a 
bang but a whimper. When we have 
become completely car-centred, then 
one day everyone will be caught at once 
in an enormous traffic jam and no-one 
will be able to go home and we will all 
die of starvation. And the rats shall 
inherit. 


Or will they? What about the dogs? 
Faithful old Fido, man’s best friend, 
having fouled our pavements in our 
lifetime, why shouldn't he take over the 
streets as well after we’ve gone? He’s 
already taken over a substantial propor- 
tion of our houses. 


For a long time now man has been a 
dog’s best friend, but they’re not the 


DOG TIRED 


slightest bit grateful, the curs. They 
can’t even wait to inherit, but are actu- 
ally going into the attack, intent on 
speeding our demise. 


Their methods are twofold. The first is 
violence. I refer (out of countless pos- 
sible examples) to The Guardian’s story 
of August 18 headed “ Dog shoots man.” 
It was in Burgos and the man had to 
have his foot amputated. 


The other canine weapon is economic. 
On the same day as the “Dog shoots 
man” story, The Times said that the 
Wall Street Journal said that an official 
of General Foods Inc said that dog 
owners in the United States last year 
spent $530m (about £189m) on dog food. 
This is about 50% more than Americans 
spent on baby food in the same 
period. 


And Fido’s traditional enemy, the cat, 
is now shown to be an ally in this 
attempt to undermine the very fabric of 
our economy and our civilisation (the 
two are, it is generally accepted, synon- 
ymous). The national bill for cat food 
came to $125m (about £44,500,000). The 
pet population of the US is estimated 


at 20 million cats, 15-20 million birds 
(mostly parakeets), over 500 million fish 
swimming round and round and round 
i home aquariums, and 260 million 
ogs. 


Now as my diary informs me that the 
human population of the USA is a mere 
186,500,000 including Alaska and Hawaii, 
it means that, to say nothing of all 
those fish, the dogs have got the people 
outnumbered. 


Sooner or later we've got to confront 
this situation or else it will surely con- 
front us. We will have to decide what 
our attitude is towards the problem of 
recognition and whether to give the 
dogs a seat in the United Nations and 
so on. There’s going to be a lot to think 
about. Unless, of course, The Times or 
the Wall Street Journal has made a 
mistake and it is meant to read 26 
million. I rang up The Times and asked 
them about this and they said they'd 
query it with their correspondent in 
America. But still, if dogs have started 
shooting people I don’t suppose it will 
make much difference anyway. They’ll 
get us in the end. 


that it will leave behind itself in the 
autumn the coherence and leadership 
the slum neighbourhoods need to make 
their voice heard. The Chicago branch 
of SNCC (Student Non-Violent Co-ordin- 
ating Council) has recently got involved 


in much the same project: weekly 
rallies in slum neighbourhoods, the 
organisation of block clubs, close work 
with juvenile gangs, etc. The object 
again is to build from the bottom, and 
thus to mount the power of numbers 
behind the future demands of civil rights 
organisations. 


Another hope is that this year's effort 
by the various civil rights groups to get 
out the Chicago Negro vote for Lyndon 
Johnson will leave behind it a political 
network that will be less co-operative 
with City Hall. There are a vast num- 
ber of non-voting Negroes in Chicago, 
and the newly-formed Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party will try to get to them, 
register them, and organise them as the 
nucleus of an electoral force outside 
the machine. 


Two other race relations experiments in 
Chicago deserve mention. The West 
Side Christian Parish, an interdenomina- 
tional Protestant effort, has brought a 
number of young white clergy and white 
students into the near west side ghetto 
to share the lives and lot of Negroes 
there. The students provide educational 
opportunities for slum children, while 
the clergy, working out of store-front 
churches and living in slum housing, 
are seeking to maintain a white religious 
commitment in Negro community which 
other white ministers have fled, follow- 
ing their congregations to more com- 
fortable suburbs. And again on the 
west side, The American Friends Service 
Committee has begun an experiment 
called the Youth Opportunities Pro- 
gramme. Its object is to socialise small 
small groups of white and Negro chil- 
dren (perhaps four or five ten-year-olds) 
under the guidance of a volunteer 
director, usually white. The director, 
working with the children once or twice 
a week, involves the youngsters in a 
common project or adventure, in this 
way submerging their social and racial 
differences in the experience of work or 
play. Both YOP and WSCP are signific- 
ant efforts to maintain communication 
between whites and Negroes across the 
barriers of the ghetto. 


CORE and SNCC are, of course, on the 
non-violent wing of the civil rights strug- 
gle. And they, like YOP and WSCP, are 
open to white participation. If their work 
fails to take root and the Freedom 
Democrats fail to break free of the 
machine, then the hand of more mili- 
tant, more exclusively coloured groups - 
like Lawrence Landry’s ACT (again, see 
Hentoff’s article of June 12) will be 
strengthened and the civil rights move- 
ment in Chicago will move away from 
a non-violent commitment, perhaps 
toward the incendiary bitterness that has 
produced the recent racial outbursts in 
New York and New Jersey. 
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Local radio 


The proposals which Hoggart and Hall 
Make for local radio stations (Peace 
News, August 14, 1964) are imaginative 
and constructive, but there is one aspect 
Of their discussion which worries me. 
Commercially run stations, as they say, 
would probably rely largely on the pop 
Music diet which is already a large part 
of the material presented by Radio 
Luxembourg, the pirates and the BBC. 
Hogegart and Hall categorise this as 
background music” and imply that all 
that is necessary is to contain this type 
of programme, allowing local stations to 
develop along more worthwhile lines. 
But surely for many people, particularly 
young people, this music is much more 
than “background,” and the “ quality of 
attention ” they give it is hardly ‘“‘poor.” 
Rather does it dominate a good deal of 
their thinking, their leisure and their 
Spending. 
Regrettably, few people seem to show 
Much interest in this aspect of their 
lives, apart from those commercially 
concerned in its production. (I exclude 
Most of what is written in the press 
about the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones, for example, because the main 
Interest is in the commercial success, 
the “personality” and the headline- 
making violence rather than in the 
Music itself and the audience’s reaction 
to it.) Yet surely the mere fact that so 
Much time is spent listening to pop 
Music suggests that it may have an 
Important influence on their aesthetic 
development. Some people may object 
to the term “ aesthetic” in this context, 
but I don’t think any other word covers 
my meaning. Pop music is a major art 
form for large numbers of young people 
- whether we approve of this and 
Whether we think pop music is largely 
00d or largely bad does not change 
this fact. 


The concept of local radio which Hog- 
gart and Hall present is, in the broad 
sense, largely educational. I cannot see 
it stealing many listeners from Radio 
Luxembourg; perhaps that is not the 
a 


Accounts due 


Peace News is a limited company which 
besides publishing a weekly newspaper 
also publishes pamphlets, owns a 
bookshop, and prints and distributes 
Christmas cards. The bookshop is a 
place where people can come and look 
for (and possibly even find) pamphlets 
on nearly every subject likely to interest 
the student of current affairs; subject 
matter ranging from race relations in 
Great Britain to an account of political 
prisoners in Greece; essays by Thoreau 
and Tolstoy and accounts of non-violent 
resistance in wartime Norway - all these 
are to be found at the bookshop, and 
many more. 
An important part of the service that 
the bookshop provides is the distribution 
of this Hterature to peace groups all 
over the world. We print lists of 
Pamphlets and hooks which we can pro- 
vide and send these out to groups or 
individuals likely to be interested, and 
on receipt of orders despatch the goods 
they require. At any meeting we will 
provide adequate material for a book- 
stall, and where possible try to man 
the stall ourselves. 
As many of our orders are on a Ssale- 
or-return basis, it is a sad thought that 
a great deal of money that is owed to 
us from the sales of such literature has 
not been forthcoming. So this week 
instead of asking people for donations 
we are asking all those people who owe 
us money - and the number is dis- 
tressingly high - to help us simply by 
promptly settling their accounts. 

JOHN KEOHANE 


total since February 1 


£881 


contributions this week £5 16 0 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


aim. But are we just to leave the pop 
fans to the commercial wolves? Is there 
no place for them in the Hoggart-Hall 
radio utopia? My impression is that on 
the whole pop fans take their music 
seriously; they care about it, they dis- 
criminate, it stimulates them - but they 
are often inarticulate. The correspond- 
ence sections of most fan magazines 
make rather sad reading, being full of 
strong emotion but little else. This is 
hardly surprising when one considers 
the standard of comment on pop music 
provided in most of the mass media: 
the indiscriminate praise of the disc 
jockeys and assessment in terms mainly 
of likely commercial success (as in, for 
example, Juke Box Jury on television 
and the going-up panel in Easy Beat on 
the radio). 


In summary, my case is this: 

One. Educationally, it is generally better 
to develop and build on what is already 
present in the student rather than im- 
pose a system from outside. Many young 
people show a serious interest in pop 
music, Their aesthetic development may 
be best assisted, therefore, by using pop 
music as a base. 

Two. Aesthetic sensitivity and the 
ability to express oneself about an art 
are at least partly dependent on one 
another. It is worthwhile, therefore, to 
help young people to become more arti- 
culate about their interests, in this case, 
pop music. Local radios could sponsor 
discussions (with both professionals and 
fans), the terms of reference being de- 
scription, analysis and evaluation, rather 
than prediction of commercial success. 
Three. Aesthetic sensitivity and ability 
to perform are also related. It is there- 
fore worthwhile developing practical 
musical ability by, for example, helping 
amateur and unknown musicians. 

These arguments apply not only to 
radio, of course, but throughout the 
educational system. Nevertheless, radio 
is particularly suited to this sort of 
development because of the important 
part it already plays in disseminating 
popular music. 

Sandy Hobbs, 

7 Airlie Terrace, 

Dundee, Angus. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


South Africa meeting 


Eleven South Africans - seven men and 
four women - recently sentenced to ten, 
seven and five years’ imprisonment 
under the Sabotage Act, are preparing 
to make their appeal to the Bloemfon- 
tein Supreme Court against their sen- 
tences. 

The prisoners concerned are: Dr Neville 
Alexander, a doctor of philosophy and 
high school teacher; his sister Dorothy; 
Don Davies, a minister; Marcus Solo- 
mons, a school teacher; Elizabeth van 
der Heyden and her brother and sister 
Leslie and Doris; Fikele Bam, a law 
student; Lionel Davies, a clerk; Gordon 


Hendriks and Dulcie September, a 
teacher. 
Arrested in July 1963, they were 


accused of having committed an un- 
specified number of acts of sabotage and 
detained in custody under the 90-day 
detention law. During their detention 
they were subjected to police brutality 
and torture. They were brought to 
trial on November 4, 1963, and charged 
under article 76 of the Sabotage Act. 
This act makes every action directed 
against the racial policy of the govern- 
ment punishable by a minimum of five 
years in prison. 

The prosecution read ‘more than fifty 
documents” to the court as evidence 
that the defendants were guilty of sabo- 
tage. These included Strategic Problems 
of the Anti-Japanese Guerilla War, by 
Mao Tsetung; The Paris Commune, by 
V. I. Lenin, and issues of Liberation - 
organ of the National Liberation Front. 
One prosecution witness, a paid police 
informer, Mr Cecil Dempster, admitted 
in court on November 21 that he had 
not told the truth when giving his 
evidence, as he had been instructed by 
the police to keep secret “certain facts.” 
Three Africans, Cyril Jacobs, Daniel 
Zwavel and Josef Lucas, refused to give 
evidence on December 2. Mr Jacobs was 
warned that if he persisted in his re- 
fusal he would be regarded as an accom- 
plice but would be “ absolutely free” 
if he did give evidence. For refusing to 
be intimidated the three witnesses were 
themselves charged under the Sabotage 
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Act, Miss Dorothy Adams, who on 
December 3 refused to testify against 
the defendants, was also arrested. 
Reginald Francke, another state witness, 
admitted that the police had offered to 
release him from the ninety days’ de- 
tention as soon aS he made a Satisfac- 
tory statement. 

The trial adjourned on December 12, 
1963. It was not resumed again until 
February 3, 1964, during which period 
the defendants were again retained in 
custody. On February 5, 1964, the de- 
fence claimed that “the basis of a fair 
trial had collapsed.” During the trial 
the prosecution never brought any proof 
that any of the defendants had com- 
mitted one single act of sabotage. Yet 
they were found guilty and brought 
before Judge van Heerden for sen- 
tence. 

Van Heerden admitted that no actual 
acts of sabotage had been committed, 
but he said evidence existed of dis- 
cussions on the “elimination of apart- 
heid” and “plans to introduce the tech- 
nique of armed insurrection in the 
struggle.” On May 27, 1964, Judge van 
Heerden refused the prisoners the right 
of appeal but allowed “ special entries 
to be made in the record, of some points 
raised by the defence. | 

This means that the prisoners can now 
appeal to the Bloemfontein Supreme 
Court. Such an appeal will, of course, 
entail considerable expense. No cam- 
paign can be organised in South Africa 
to help the defendants, as people parti- 
cipating in such activity could them- 
selves be then charged under the Sabo- 
tage Act. 

To help form a defence committee, 
which will be responsible for publicising 
the facts relating to the appeal and 
raising funds to help towards its cost, a 
meeting will be held on September 4 
at Caxton Hall at 7.30 p.m. Speakers 
will include a representative of the 
West German committee which raised 
the bulk of the funds for the defence 
during the trial of the eleven. 

Connie Kirkby, Acting Secretary, 
Alexander Defence Committee, 

27 Thursley House, 

Holmewood Gardens, London S.W.2. 


John Papworth 


Mississippi freedom heatre 


The Methodist Church in the Negro 
section of Greenwood, Mississippi, was 
crowded, and a battery of arc lamps 
faced an empty stage. A young Negro 
walked on and began to explain what 
the play was to be about, but before he 
could say very much he was interrupted 
by voices from the audience. A white 
man began to shout remarks about 
niggers” and some Negroes and other 
white men rose to refute him. Shouting 
bag “Apap a Aa moved forward 
on to the stage. The cast was as 
The play had begun. So vies 
In White America, by Martin Duber- 
man, is a play about the Negro freedom 
struggle since the days of the slave 
trade. It is fitfully episodic and is 
linked by some rather untidy narration. 
It lacks balance and proportion, it 
creaks in every joint of its construction 
and I dare say it commits every crime 
in the calendar of dramatic contrivance. 
But for al] that it goes like a bomb and 
at the end has the audience on its feet 
applauding. 


How often has one listened to those 
tedious discussions about the living 
theatre, and the need for commitment, 
and wondered what the hell people were 
talking about? Here it seems some of 
the answers were being provided, for 
it must be seldom that the theatre 
achieves the immediacy of rapport be- 
tween actors and audience that pre- 
vailed here. 

The play, based wholly on actual docu- 
ments and speeches, took us through 
descriptions of the slave trade con- 
ditions, through early Quaker attempts 
to secure abolition, speeches from the 
ensuing debate in Congress, on to the 
reception by a group of Negroes of the 
news of Lincoln’s proclamation of eman- 
cipation, and much else besides. This 
was material for good theatre anywhere, 
but here, with an audience most of 
whose recent forebears had been slaves, 
who to this day continue to suffer the 


consequences of that thraldom, and who 
were sitting in a building which might 
or might not know a sudden act of 
violence from a passing band of white 
racists, it had an added force. 


The second half took events from eman- 
cipation (“They turned us away like 
old horses;” “Everyone was movin’ 
around, lookin’, as though freedom was 
in some place . . . somewhere . . .”) to 
the present day, and here memory gave 
way to a fusion of experience common 
to both sides of the stage lights. 


We watched the FBI investigating the 
Ku Klux Klan and its victims, we heard 
the appalling speech of the governor of 
one of the Southern States defending 
in the Senate the lynching of Negroes, 
we heard a 15-year-old schoolgirl de- 
scribe how she was treated the day she 
tried to attend, as the first Negro pupil, 
a previously all-white school, and so on 
to the wife of one of the three murdered 
civil rights workers whose bodies were 
found only two weeks ago. As she 
finished, the rest of the cast, and the 
audience too, joined in the refrain of 
the civil rights song, “ Which side are 
you on, boy, which side are you on?”, 
the tune of which a young Negro at the 
back of the stage had been plucking 
out on a guitar. 

In the Southern states the anthem of 
the civil rights movement, “We shall 
overcome,” is always sung with a pas- 
sion which makes the Northern render- 
ings I have heard sound rather genteel 
by comparison. But on this occasion 
the audience surpassed itself as it 
nearly lifted the roof with its fervour. 
This dramatisation of the deeper pro- 
blems of contemporary life is surely one 
of the theatre’s main functions, to help 
us to see more clearly the nature of the 
social forces around us and our own 
role towards them. It is possible to do 
this in the civil rights struggle because 
of the person-to-person contact and the 
unreserved spirit of commitment to the 


problem which the volunteer workers 
show. Is there, one wonders, a lesson 
ne for Arnold Wesker and his Centre 
This theatrical experience emerged 
naturally from the work of those seek- 
ing a solution to a problem embedded 
in the daily lives of the people here. 
The drama is all there, in the daily 
round; in part it is a product of histor- 
cal pressures, but for the rest it is a 
reflection of the growing forces of dis- 
solution at work in highly centralised, 
mass societies, forces which prevent 
such societies from achieving equable 
solutions to fundamental problems. 


The play itself is the production of a 
new venture, “The Free Southern 
Theatre,” established with the help of 
the Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, and the Tougaloo College, 
the famous Mississippi interracial col- 
lege which is outside the jurisdiction of 
the state legislative (which is just as 
well since it would have been closed 
down years ago if it were not). 

This Negro and white theatre group, 
touring thé whole of Mississippi and 
neighbouring states, surely represents a 
greater power for positive good than all 
the Federal troops that can be mus- 
tered. By making coherent a people’s 
past in terms of the present struggle, 
the present itself is clarified and the 
issues of the present robbed of their 
perpetual pull towards confusion and 
ambiguity. 

The cast is made up of student volun- 
teers (none of whom are professionals) 
who work for a maintenance allowance 
rather than a wage and who, for the 
most part, will return to their studies at 
the end of summer. They will leave 
behind them, wherever they have 
played, unforgettable lessons and a re- 
affirmation in countless minds and 
hearts, Negro and white alike, as their 
beautiful freedom song puts it, that 
“We shall never turn back.” 
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Southern Rhodesia independence plot 


Southern Rhodesia is negotiating a 
secret pact with Portugal to complete 
arrangements for a breakaway bid from 
Britain by unilateral declaration of 
independence, the Daily Mail Diplomatic 
Correspondent reported last Tuesday. 


Full details of the plan were said to 
have reached some MPs in London last 
Monday night and were sent to Mr 
Duncan Sandys, the Commonwealth Re- 


lations Secretary. 


Mr Ian Smith, Southern Rhodesia’s 
Prime Minister, expects to make a deal 
in Lisbon next Saturday on his way to 
London for talks with Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home. In his plan Mr Smith has four 
objectives : immediate recognition of 
Southern Rhodesia’s independence by 
Portugal and her African colonies, 
Angola and Mozambique; closure of the 
Benguela Railway for imports to and 
exports from Northern Rhodesia; emerg- 
ency economic and financial aid from 


Portugal if needed; and military aid 
from Portugal if required. 


The target date is any time after 
October 2 - the day after the key by- 
elections in Southern Rhodesia when ex- 
Premier Sir Roy Welensky returns to 
the political ring. The date also falls 
in the middle of the British election 
campaign. 

Mr Smith’s plan contains counter- 
measures against any opposition from 
Northern Rhodesia, which is due to be- 
come independent from Britain as the 
Republic of Zambia on October 24. De- 
tails of the plan include: complete 
power cut-off from the Kariba Dam; 
coal supplies from the mine at Wankie 
to be stopped; no copper to be carried 
on Southern Rhodesian railways; and 
all imports normally carried through 
Southern Rhodesia to be halted. 

Mr Smith, who has publicly committed 
himself to a final round of talks in 
London with Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 


has a series of emergency orders ready 
for his signature the moment he decides 
to “go it alone.” These include an 
enabling ordinance providing for 
changes in the constitution. The Gover- 
nor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, would be 
replaced by a titular president who 
would take over powers as Commander- 
in-Chief of Southern Rhodesia’s armed 
forces. Under the plan Sir Humphrey 
and Major-General] John Anderson, the 
Chief of General Staff, would be put 
under house arrest. All executive power 
would be placed in the hands of a 
triumvirate: Mr Smith, ex-Battle of 
Britain pilot William Harper, and John 
Gaunt, former Northern’ Rhodesian 
Opposition MP. 


Other steps planned include the take- 
over of broadcasting and television ser- 
vices in Southern Rhodesia. Press cen- 
sorship would muzzle any protesting 
voices. A tight grip on the dissemina- 
tion of news would be maintained by 


US may end conscription 


Last year the US Senate extended con- 
scription for another four years. But 
now the President has ordered a 
thorough study of the selective service 
system with an eye to relying on volun- 
teers, according to a report in The 
Economist on August 22. 


The President believes that the Govern- 
ment may have strayed from the 
original intent of universal military con- 
scription. Recently Senator Nelson of 
Wisconsin said that he thought that the 
draft (as conscription is called in the 
US) had become unfair and inefficient, 
a “colossal mistake.” He wants the 
Department of Defence to present an 
alternative scheme by 1965 to enable 
Congress to work out a plan for the 
ending of selective service before its 
mandate runs out in 1967. 


Only the Army now uses conscripts (it 
takes about 100,000 a year); the main 
excuse for continuing the system is that 


the threat of being conscripted makes 
thousands of men enlist. But statistics 
from the Defence Department throw 
doubts on this argument. More than 60 
per cent of the men who enlist in the 
army, one study shows, do so because 
they really want to join, not because 
they want to beat the draft board. A 
survey of the air force indicated that 
fewer than 3% of those questioned 
joined because they feared conscription; 
more than half said that they joined 
because of the opportunities for train- 
ing and a career. 


This is a measure of how scarce jobs 
are today for young men in the US. 
For, by American standards, pay in the 
forces is appallingly low. Low pay in 
the American armed forces has become 
such a problem that 5,000 married men 
have applied for assistance to support 
their families, and tens of thousands of 
others support their families on less 
than 3,000 dollars a year—the point at 


Council stops eviction 


New powers under the Housing Act, 
1964, were used by Willesden Borough 
Council to take over a private house on 
August 18 - the day the Act came into 
operation - The Guardian reported last 
Friday. The council acted when a 
landlady tried to evict a West Indian 
family living in one room in the house 
by making the room uninhabitable. She 
had the door taken off its hinges and 


Hunger protest 
in India: 
500 arrests 


Nearly 500 people were arrested 
throughout India last Monday, the first 
day of a four-day demonstration organ- 
ised by the Communist Party in protest 
against food shortages and high prices, 
The Guardian reported last Tuesday. 


Police said that Gulzarilal Nanda, the 
Home Minister, watched the protests in 
New Delhi incognito, wearing sun- 
glasses and a turban as a disguise. Mr 
Nanda wanted to see the attitude of 
the people and observe police behaviour. 
The biggest number of arrests was made 
in Madras State, South India, where 132 
people were held. A hundred people 
were arrested in Bombay and 51 in 
New Delhi. 

The demonstrations were peaceful, ex- 
cept in Lucknow, capital of Uttar 
Pradesh State, Northern India, where 
mobs tried to storm the Legislative 
Assembly building but were halted by 
police. It was said that the biggest 
demonstration was expected in New 
Delhi on Wednesday. 


one window sash completely removed. 
The vacation committee of Willesden 
Borough Council knew the family faced 
eviction and so it used the council’s 
power under the new Act to take over 
the house summarily. By the morning 
of Wednesday, August 19, a control 
order was stuck on the wall, the door 
and window sash had been replaced and 
the house was to all intents and 
purposes the council’s; all the owner 
could ‘expect was compensation of £85 
a year. 


The council was acting under the section 
of the new Act which enables it to take 
over a house “to protect the safety, 
welfare or health” of people living in 
it. The house passes into the control of 
the council for five years, during which 
it can repair the building, fix the rents, 
and generally act as the owner. 

The house in question has ten rooms 
and there are seven families living 
there - 23 men, women and children in 
all. There are two lavatories, one of 
which does not work, the tenants share 
two cookers and there is no hot water. 
The tenant who was nearly evicted said 
he was given notice to go after he had 
appealed to the Rent Tribunal; he paid 
£3 10s a week for the room. The amount 
the landlady will receive as compen- 
sation is half the gross rateable value 
of the house. She has six weeks in 
which to appeal against the order. 
Willesden Corporation, which is Labour- 
controlled, has frequently used _ its 
powers of compulsory purchase under 
older Housing Acts, and the leader of 
the Labour group on the council said 
that it would certainly use its new 
powers again if landlords persisted in 
charging high rents for decaying rooms. 


which poverty is supposed to begin. 


From the standpoint of saving the Gov- 
ernment money and building a more 
efficient fighting force, it seems far 
more sensible to train a volunteer than 
a conscript. A volunteer costs the Gov- 
ernment less and stays on longer. If a 
volunteer remains in the army for a 
second period of service, the Govern- 
ment saves 7,000 dollars in enlistment, 
training and transport costs. These sav- 
ings would offset pay increases for 
recruits. Senator Nelson thinks that it 
would make good sense to enlarge the 
service academies, since 85% of their 
graduates re-enlist. 


Senator Nelson also argues that it is 
not necessary to set the same standards 
for all men accepted into service. He 
says there is ample wartime experience 
to prove that illiterates and poorly- 
educated men make fine soldiers. The 
Defence Department announced last 
week a three-year experiment in giving 
some rejected volunteers the education 
and physical and military training 
needed to make them acceptable. There 
is no lack of applicants. Senator Nelson 
argues that if such men are taken in 
and trained now, if basic pay for volun- 
teers is increased and more efficient use 
is made of manpower, the Defence De- 
partment can end conscription. 


Chailienor victims 
sue police 
commissioner 


Five men who won appeals against con- 
viction a month ago and who had been 
convicted largely on the evidence of 
Detective-Sergeant Challenor, are claim- 
ing damages from the Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, Sir Joseph 
Simpson. 

They are Ricardo Pedrini, Alan Cheese- 
man, Joseph Oliva, James Fraser, and 
John Ford, who were sent to prison on 
charges of participating in a Soho pro- 
tection racket. The convictions were 
quashed by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal after it had heard evidence that 
Challenor had since become insane and 
it was uncertain whether or not his 
mental condition had developed at the 
time the five were brought to trial. 


The Guardian reported last Friday that 
the claims for damages are understood 
to be the first of their kind under the 
new Police Act which came into force 
on August 1. The Act allows police 
chiefs to be sued as vicariously liable 
for the acts of their subordinates. The 
claims are for exemplary damages and 
allege false imprisonment, malicious 
prosecution, conspiracy and trespass. 


Mr Gaunt, who is earmarked for the job 
of Minister of Information. 

All that remains to be fixed is the exact 
timing, the Daily Mail report concludes. 
A resounding victory by Deputy-Pre- 
mier Clifford Dupont over Sir Roy at 
the Arundel by-election could spark the 
explosion. If all goes well for Mr Smith 
he may seize the opportunity of the 
weekend in England to try to organise 
his coup and take over power before 
any opposition could be raised. 

As Peace News went to press Mr Duncan 
Sande response to the report was not 

nown, 


Friends ask: how 
did Scots anarchist 
get to Spain? 


John Michaels reports: Since the news 
of the arrest in Madrid of the young 
Scottish anarchist, Stuart Christie, on 
charges of plotting acts of terrorism was 
received last week, friends in this 
country have been trying to piece to- 
gether the story of his movements prior 
to the day of his arrest, August 11. The 
picture is still somewhat confused. 


It is known that Stuart Christie set 
off for the anarchist summer camp at 
Perpignan in the South of France near 
the Spanish border. A friend saw him 
in Paris and reports that he certainly 
set off to hitch-hike to the camp, but he 
never arrived there. As far as any of 
his friends knew he had no intention 
of going to Spain. He knows no-one 
there and does not speak Spanish. 
Since his arrest the only people who 
have been able to see Christie have been 
his mother and the British Consul in 
Madrid. He has stated to both of them 
that he is innocent of the charges 
brought against him. The Spanish police 
claim that he was carrying plastic bombs 
and detonators in his rucksack. He is 
to be tried by a military court, but the 
date of the trial has not yet been fixed. 
If he is found guilty the sentence could 
be 20 years’ imprisonment or death by 
garrotting. Subsequent to Christie’s 
arrest, a Spaniard, Fernando Carballo, 
was also arrested on similar charges. 
Nothing is known about him by 
Christie’s friends here. ‘ 
A committee has been formed in London 
- the Christie-Carballo Defence Com- 
mittee - for the purpose of organising 
protest activity on behalf of the two 
men. 
Today, Friday, August 28, there will be 
a meeting in the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1 at 7 pm. Among the 
speakers will be Donald Rooum, the 
well-known cartoonist, and Sid Bristow, 
Labour Party Councillor on Hackney 
Borough Council and Vice-Chairman of 
the London Co-operative Society Educa- 
tion Committee. 
On Sunday, August 30, there will be a 
meeting at Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park, 
at 3.30 p.m. followed by a march to the 
Spanish Embassy, where a petition will 
be presented. 
A picket will be mounted at the Em- 
bassy every evening from 7 p.m. to 
p.m. This is being organised by 
John Retty, GUL 3902. 


New editor arrives 


in London 

Theodore Roszak, the new editor of 
Peace News, arrived in London 
from the USA last Tuesday accom- 
panied by his wife Betty and 
daughter Kathryn, and has taken 
up his duties. He has spent the 
last two months travelling around 
the USA speaking to American 
peace and civil rights groups about 
Peace News. 


SAVE STUART CHRISTIE meeting and march 
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